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Universality and Diversity of Education in a Democracy. 
The Educational Creed of President Dabney. 


& (Extracts from Inaugural address of Charles William Dab- 
ney at his installation as president of the University of Cin- 
cinnati on November 16, 1904.) 


We believe first in universality in education. No 
human being is an accident, or a few molecules of 
matter or ions of force, but everyone is a child of 
God created to do a definite work in the world. 
As every child isa plan of God, capable of infinite 
development, so every child deserves to be rightly 
trained for his work. There is no class, no aristo- 
cracy, in education; education is for all. This is 
the fundamental argument for universal educa- 
tion; this is the ground of our faith in democracy 
and in its ultimate success—that every human 
being has a right to a chance in life, beeause God 
a, him, and made him to do something in the 
world. 


the maximum power and efficiency in the direction 
of his peculiar talents. 

A nation of men and woman with all their pow- 
ers completely trained would be like a grand or- 
chestra of many instruments, each instrument, 
large or small, soft or loud, giving its own melod- 
ious tone, and each tone blending into the perfect 
orchestral harmony. So the men and women of 
our race, trained to their highest and clearest ex- 
pression, may blend the music of their lives with 
the eternal harmonies of God. No individual dis- 
cord should mar the melody, no individual note 
should be lacking, for the lives and the service of 
all men and all women are necessary to produce 
the grand symphony of the glorious democracy of 
the future. 





Secondly, we believe that education 
should include all subjects that fit men 
for better living and better serving. 
No department of knowledge belongs 
to anyone class. The whole material 
world is for all men to study and to 
control; the whole intellectual world 
for all men to enter into and possess. 
As there are no classes in the democ- 
racy of men, so there are no classes 
in the republic of science. It is nota 
question of higher education for one 
class and lower education for another. 
There is no higher and lower educa- 
tion, as there is no primary and sec- 
ondary education, except in the order 
of time. Wemake too much of these 
imaginary differences. Let us take 














a broader view and realize, once 
for all, that education is the com- 
plete training of all men to do all 


Bayard Public School, at the time of a celebration in 1900. 





the work for which God made 
them. 

Universality and diversity are thus 
the two fundamental principles of our 
educational theory. Each man has a 
right to a complete and thoro educa- 
tion inany department of knowledge; 
but complete education does not mean - 
that all men must be educated in ex- 
actly the same way. Diversity of 
gifts, talents, office, and service is 
the law of life. Completeness con- 
sists in the harmonious develop- 
ment of the powers of the individual 
man. 

It is the duty of each man to de- 
velop to the fullest his own peculiar 
talents. As life and art grow more 
complex, society needs an increasing- 
ly diverse set of agents, and the ideal 
of democratic education should be to 
produce a cooperating population in 
which each individual should attain 











The Public School at Bayard, Neb., in 1902. 
Courtesy of State Superintendent Wm. K. Fowler of Nebraska. 
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State or Local Control of School Administration.” 


By Supt. RovitLus R. RoGers, Jamestown, N. Y. 


Light is thrown upon the proper function and 
administration of our common school system by a 
brief consideration of its evolution. 

The education of a child is, first of all, the duty 
of his parents. This duty has passed generally 
into the hands of others thru an application of the 
division of labor. Partly from want of time or 
inclination, or of special fitness, or as a measure 
of economy, a number of parents jointly employ 
some person to perform this duty for them. Thus 
a school is established. Its advantages are so evi- 
dent that the school is soon recognized as a com- 
mon interest. The state at first lends its assist- 
tance and then assumes practically the entire re- 
sponsibility, and finally resorts to compulsion to 
the end that the careless and indifferent shall not 
deprive their children of the common advantages. 

It has thus naturally come about that our school 
system represents that combination of localized and 
central authority in which, for the most part, the 
locality exercises a function of society under the 
general law of the state. From being first a mat- 
ter of purely individual concern, then a voluntary 
organization of parents, later the creature of local 
government, the school has become to a considera- 
ble extent subject to a centralized state adminis- 
tration. 

Regents’ Examinations. 


The first centralizing foree of any great influ- 
ence came from the examinations issued by the 
Regents of the University. These examinations 
were first established for the purpose of fixing a 
uniform standard of admission to the privileges of 
academic scholarship. A certain fund was distrib- 
uted among the academies upon the basis of attend- 
ance of academic pupils and these examinations 
were established to determine what pupils might 
be counted. The tests were not compulsory, but 
inasmuch as the examinations set the only accepted 
standard for participation in the state funds, the 
effect, with rare exceptions, was the same as tho 
the examinations had been required bylaw. After- 
wards came the examinations in academic subjects 
accompanied for a time by the wholly vicious sys- 
tem of payment for results. All these examina- 
tions have had the effect of naming the subjects to 
be taught, of determining the choice of topics 
under each subject, the time to be devoted to each, 
and to a considerable degree the method of presen- 
tation. To what an extent this has developed can 
be appreciated only by those who are acquainted 
with the workings of the system for the last thirty 
years. 

The power of the state has also been exercised 
in the licensing and training of teachers. In the 
early days the town authorities were the sole 
judges of the teacher’s qualifications. Later, this 
power was invested in a county or district commis- 
sioner who determined his own standards, and still 
later we have the uniform examinations with the 
answer papers rated by the commissioner, and, 
last of all, the rating of the papers by the state 
department. 

The state has made its power felt in its provis- 
ions for the training of teachers in training schools 
and normal schools. Only in the training schools, 
however, has this been anything but the bestowal 
of an opportunity. The law which established 
training schools for cities also forbids the employ- 
ment of teachers in the grades unless they possess 
certain specified qualifications. Along with this 


* Read before the Chautauqua Schoolmasters’ Club at Fre- 
donia, N. Y., November 18, 1904. 





went the power given to the state superintendent 
to approve courses of study for the high school and 
the attempt to prescribe by rules of the depart- 
ment the qualifications of high school teachers. 


Growth of Centralized Power. 


_Not to be outdone by the regents of the univer- 
sity the department of public instruction some 
time since began the issuing of examinations for 
the country and village schools. Iam not informed 
how widely these have been adopted but their evi- 
dent effect would be, wherever used, to place the 
practical direction of the course of study in the 
hands of the state authorities. Other instances of 
the growth of centralized power appear in the tem- 
perance law, the vaccination law, the compulsory 
law, the new building law, and the various regula- 
tions of the department concerning the purchase 
of books and apparatus, besides a multitude of 
minor requirements which I can not stop to men- 
tion. Suffice it to say that they are numerous and 
exacting, and while many of them relate to the 
methods to be followed if a school wishes to partic- 
ipate in certain privileges—as for instance state 
payment of non-resident-tuition, —these regulations 
have the practical effect of established law. 

As the teacher had at first merely the delegated 
authority of the parent it followed that under some 
circumstances the teacher and the parent exercised 
joint authority, as in the case of childsen on the 
way between the home and the school. By a de- 
cision of the state authorities this power has been 
taken from the school. A single instance, I be- 
lieve, where the power of the locality has been 
diminished without a corresponding increase in the 
power of the state. 

Yet again, there remains to be considered the 
visits, recommendations, and reports of the various 
inspectors sent out from Albany to inquire into the 
enforcement of certain laws or the degree of com- 
pliance with the regulations of the department. 
That these inspections have strengthened the au- 
thority of the state at the expense of local influence 
cannot be questioned. 

It may be noted in passing that a very marked 
feature of the “‘late unpleasantness’’ at Albany 
was the gradual assumption of power by either 
department at the expense of local authorities. 
These rivalries are, fortunately, things of the past, 
but their consequences, like other evil deeds, live 
after them. 

Our first commissioner of education, Andrew S. 
Draper, whom we all delight to honor, holds a posi- 
tion of power and influence second to no educational 
officer in the world. He has set a high standard 
of official duty for himself and his subordinates 
and has made it next to impossible that any un- 
worthy incumbent should ever prostitute his posi- 
tion to personal or political ends. But the very 
fact that this office is one of such responsibility 
serves to emphasize my contention concerning the 
centralization of educational authority. From 
certain statements made by Commissioner Draper 
it may fairly be inferred that he is considering 
this very question of the proper balance of state 
and local control. He is understood to hold that 
possibly state supervision has gone too far, or at 
least far enough, and the proposed system of ex- 
aminations gives some color to this assumption. 
But suppose that the present commissioner, or 
some successor, should decide that still greater 
centralization is desirable, what limits under the 
law and under the precedents already established 
can be fixed to such centralization? We all rest 
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confidently in the expectation that this power will 
be used wisely and with due consideration for all, 
but it should not be overlooked that, in not a few 
directions, his power, if past precedent should be 
followed, is as self-determined as that of the 
czar. 

A certain phase of this gradual process of cen- 
tralization has been obscured by the action of the 
regents in deferring, in some cases, to the opinions 
of the conference of academic principals, notably 
in the appointment of a committee for the quin- 
quennial revision of the academic syllabus. A 
moment’s reflection suffices to show that centrali- 
zation may be accomplished in many ways. It is 
not absolutism that we are seeking to prove, but a 
tendency towards centralization, and centralized 
power may be exercised by one or by many. A 
state law, tho it may indirectly be held to be the 
act of all the people, is certainly an exercise of 
centralized authority. sympathize with De 
Tocqueville when he says, ‘‘The nature of him I 
am to obey signifies less to me than the fact of ex- 
torted obedience.’’ Tendencies toward centraliza- 
tion manifest themselves, not only in things al- 


ready accomplished, but in measures as yet only: 


proposed, such as the recommendation of sub-com- 
mittees having charge of the preparation of Eng- 
lish requirements for the forthcoming academic 
syllabus. This committee, or a majority of it, pro- 
poses a course of study to be required of all high 
school students in the state. Another member of 
the general committee has suggested the institu- 
tion of a required course of study thruout the state. 
Another gentleman proposes to reach substantially 
the same end by adding materially to the required 
studies necessary to gain an academic diploma. 

Is it not evident that the minds of school men 
are becoming accustomed to the idea of a central- 
ized authority? Zeal for some favorite theory is 
leading men to advocate legislation in its behalf, for- 
getful of the fact that this is an instrument which 
may be used by others as well as by themselves. 


Effect of Centralization. 


It is now time to consider the effect of all these 


changes. Has the net result been loss or gain? 
In either case shall the process of centralization be 
carried still farther, or shall the local influence be 
restored and strengthened? 

To begin with, no one will suppose that the 
present speaker makes any charges of improper 
use of his position against any past or present 
officer of the present department, or of those which 
it so well displaces. These men are our brethren 
in the sacred cause of education, they are one with 
usin their wish to further the common interest, 
and in their personal and official relations with us 
they have shown unfailing courtesy and considera- 
tion. We have differed with them often, sharply 
at times, but always as friends. 

That there should be uniformity in many phases 
of school administration is freely admitted. The 
law provides for this in many familiar provisions 
unnecessary to mention. Many of these, however, 
leave the initiative to the people as in the union 
free school law. Others are very properly manda- 
tory, as the compulsory law and the recent build- 
ing law. 

The chief measures of centralization which have 
been established by what may be called ‘‘ adminis- 
trative process’’ are the uniform examinations, 
regents’ examinations, and grade examinations. 
The first of these have, no doubt, been of great ser- 
vice in raising the standard of the teaching force. 
The regents’ examinations have been so different 
at different periods and their effect has been so 
various that it is difficult to classify them as either 
good or bad. For a long time the preliminary 
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questions were a dead weight upon all improved 
ideas in the methods of teaching the common 
branches. In recent years the general character 
of all the questions has been greatly improved and 
whatever criticisms are due this system must be 
given to the system as such rather than to the way 
it has been administered. I share the opinion of 
ex-Superintendent Gilbert to the effect that our 
state has been examination mad. Examinations 
have a valuable place as a means of instruction; as 
they have been exploited in this state they serve 
to establish false standardsof teaching. Especially 
to be deplored is the effort to establish this system 
in the primary and grammar grades. Manifestly 
the subject is too large a one for this time and 
place, but enough has been said to show that any 
direct or indirect requirement of a general exami- 
nation system for young children is an unwarranted 
interference with local prerogatives. 

In general, an effective school system must be 
based upon well-defined laws of universal applica- 
tion. In addition to this there should be an equally 
well-defined system of permissive legislation, de- 
signed to leave to local initiative and to local de- 
cision all questions which are affected by local con- ~ 
ditions, while methods of teaching and of school 
administration and courses of study, in so far as 
these are not matters of practically universal 
agreement, should be decided by each locality. 
This way lies safety and progress. Educational 
theories are not yet so clearly developed and un- 
mistakably fixed as to warrant us in demanding 
universal conformity to any but the most general 
principles. 

Moreover, a bureaucracy tends to undue con- 
servatism. A survey of educational history will 
give ample proof that new ideas in education have 
been evolved and put to the test first by individual 
or local effort; rarely, if ever, have such reforms 
had an administrative origin. The kindergarten, 
physical culture, manual training, drawing, vocal 
music, as parts of the recognized curricula, all be- 
gan in this way. 

A bureaucratic system tends also to magnify un- 
duly the official and administrative aspect of a 
school system. Moreover, unless restrained by 
clearly defined legal prohibitions, such an admin- 
istration tends always to magnify its own impor- 
portance and to assume new powers by inference 
and precedent. In proof, I cite the number of 
questions and interpretations a principal or super- 
intendent is now compelled to refer to Albany, 
compared with the number fifteen years ago. Not 
a few of these matters are of such a character 
that they might much better be decided on the 
spot by one familiar with the situation, rather 
than by some subordinate official who knows 
nothing of the situation and may not possess 
greatly superior tact or wisdom. 

A bureaucratic system has useful functions, but 
is, after all, only secondary and by no means vi- 
tal or essential. Good teachers and good schools 
existed before supervision and administration were 
in existence, and they might survive in astonish- 
ing numbers if supervision and administration 
should disappear. The greatest teachers in the 
world’s history were free from all such help or 
hindrance. The vital thing in a school is a good 
teacher, the next great essential is an interested 
and sympathetic constituency. These, even if 
left wholly to themselves, will come to no great 
harm, and whatever in supervisfon and adminis- 
tration helps to bring these into existence is wise, 
and whatever does not tend directly or indirectly 
to this end cumbers the ground. The great pur- 
pose of all school systems is that children and 
youth, I say it reverently, ‘‘May have life and 
that they may have it more abundantly.”’ 
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When local initiative is destroyed or hampered 
by undue exercise of centralized authority, the 
schools are sure to suffer. That cordial co-opera- 
tion of home and school which is so essential to the 
best results, and which is rarely attained in full, 
becomes well-nigh impossible when the source of 
authority is remote and difficult of access. I ap- 
peal to your experience, if this is not a part of 
the price we are paying for the growth of our 
system. 

In our modern systems we are doing more than 
we realize to weaken the sense of parental respon- 
sibility and make parental co-operation difficult, if 
not impossible. In the name of the state we have 
usurped the parental authority and taken not a few 
of its obligations upon ourselves. Compulsory 
education is a wise and necessary measure, but it 
should not be so used as to unnecessarily interfere 
with parental rights or unduly magnify the au- 
thority of the state. Unless enforced with dis- 
criminating Gare it may do much to prejudice the 
home against the school, whereas all our efforts 
should be directed to seeking their effective co- 
operation. 

Suggestions, 


In view of these facts I venture these sugges- 
tions: 

1. There is need of a campaign to awaken 
among the common people a genuine interest in 
the management of their school affairs thru an 
appeal to local interest and local pride. 

2. To make this awakened interest effective 
the school law should permit such districts and 
townships as choose to combine their interests in 
the employment of competent supervising officers. 
A portion of the salary of these supervisors should 
be paid by the state as is now done in the case 
of city superintendents. 

3. There should be a complete revision of the 
school law prepared by a commission upon which 
practical school men should have an important 
place. This revision -should definitely limit the 
power of the education department, should speci- 
fically state the powers and duties of local super- 
intendents, and should restore to the town, village, 
and city authorities the full control of their schools, 
subject only to a very few necessary general laws. 

It is peculiarly fitting that the common school 
should exempkfy tothe greatest possible extent the 
principal of local self-government. This is the in- 
terest that touches most closely the greatest number 
of people and, surely, if people are fit for self-gov- 
ernment at all, they may be trusted with this re- 
sponsibility which lies so close to their dearest in- 
terests. Moreover, any system, however perfect 
it may otherwise be, which lacks this vital contact 
with the sympathetic interest of the community it 
seeks to serve, will fail of its truest and highest 
ends. On the other hand, a system, tho crudeand 
imperfect, which has this vital contact, will do no- 
ble work. Besides it serves as an expression of a 
common effort to serve a common end, and is itself 
one of the highest types of social life and activity. 
We administrators, principals, commissioners, su- 
perintendents, are prone to forget that unless our 
administration tends to the social and intellectual 
uplift of our communities, our systems are nought. 


BPX 
The Value of Studies. 


The November meeting of the Chicago Princi- 
pals’ Association listened to an address by Prin- 
cipal Arnold Tompkins of the normal school on 
“‘The Value of Studies.’’ 

Dr. Tompkins asked who was the man who con- 
sidered himself so wise that he could decide just 
how many minutes should be given to this study 
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and just how many minutes to that one. Sucha 
division was beyond finding out. But a physical 
basis for work was necessary, so a time table had 
to be roughly hewn out, and to make such a time 
table it was necessary to take up the too-heavy 
task of estimating the value of things to be taught 
and assigning to them their respective periods. 

It is true that certain subjects are valuable for 
the discipline they give to the student. But the 
amount of discipline is not the real test. Sucha 
test is in the larger touch the subject gives the 
pupil with the world about him. A maniscultured 
when he is enabled to put the things which sur- 
round him under contribution to his wellbeing. A 
man is cultured when he responds most to the 
things of the world where he lives and to the 
world beyond his sight. So the standard of judg- 
ment of the value of studies is the inclination and 
ability they impart to the student to reach out. 

Man wants life, ever life. He reaches out for 
new experiences. He must have activity. That 
is why so many men drink, why the uncultured 
rich strive so horribly after new fads. Nature 
abhors an intellectual vacuum as well as a physical 
one. 

Choctaw and Latin one of equal importance in 
discipline. But the Romans were working out 
great problems when the classics in Latin were 
written. Choctaw is nothing but words. The 
study of Latin puts the pupil in touch with great 
life, the study of Choctaw with nothing. 

Basketry and chemistry are not of equal value. 
Some time ago an application was made for the 
establishment of a chair of basketry at the normal 
school. It is good to make baskets, but we do not 
want a chair of basketry. Chemistry puts us in 
touch with the universe, it takes us down to the 
particles of atoms and up until we understood the 
nature of the sun. Every cultured man should 
have some intimate acquaintance with its funda- 
mental principles, but basketry and such like are 
little things to touch and then pass on. 

Manual training is not valuable because it trains 
to skill, but because it trains to an appreciation of 
other men’s skill. We do not havea boy polish a 
board for the 3ake of the surface. But he will 
face polished wood all his days, and we want him, 
when he enters a sleeping car, for instance, to 
appreciate its construction, and knowing how diffi- 
cult it is to bring an article to excellence, he will 
respect the men who made the car and all others 
who work with their hands. It is only he who has 
been thru a campaign who really appreciates the 
genius of a great general; it is only an educated 
man who respects a deep scholar, and why? Sit 
down now and try to write a sonnet. If you 
never tried before, you have never fully appre- 
ciated the greatness of the famous poets. So, 
when one has himself encountered the intracti- 
bility of material things, he will honor those who 
have overcome that stubbornness, and if he have 
mastered their difficulty, he will also have a 
brother’s feeling of sympathy with those who 
have also mastered. 

By manual training we are put not only in touch 
with the workmen, but also with the work, the 
tremendous frame of things thru which our lives 
and the lives of the world thread. Still more is it 
so with science. Call it what you will, nature 
study or what not, but give it time commensurate 
with its power to open the mind to the objects that 
lie around it. 

After a study has been determined on there is 
but one problem left for the teacher, and that is 
to give that subject the widest possible application; 
that subject is then in that school mainly for the 
purpose of giving breadth of life to every pupil. 
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What Chicago is Doing for the Abnormal Child. 


By Mary Richards Gray. 


In educational circles what to do with the ab- 
normal child has long been a question of much 
concern, and it is only within the last few years 
that an effort has been made to provide special 
work suitable for his proper development. This 
has come about partly thru the efforts of philan- 
thropic and scientific workers and partly thru 
the strict enforcement of the compulsory edu- 
cation law. All children of school age being 
compelled to go to school, it necessarily follows 
that provision for all classes must be made. 
The truant, the incorrigible, the mentally deficient, 
the deaf, and the blind, in fact, all who are not 
normal need special training, and in providing for 
them Chicago is advancing as rapidly as possible. 

First the Parental school, the finest in the coun- 
try, in Bowmanville eight miles out from the heart 
of the city, takes care of habitual truants,—boys 
and girls who find ways of escaping the discipline 
of daily tasks. The school opened a little more 
than two years ago and is not yet in full running 
order as the cottages for girls are not ready. So 
far it has cared for more than two hundred boys 
keeping them each from seven to fifteen months 
before releasing them on parole and reinstating 
them in their own schools. Results have been 
most gratifying as about ninety per cent. of the 
boys have returned to their homes strong enough 
morally to withstand the temptations of their 
environment. The discipline is of the military 
sort; the boys are kept busy from morning till 
night with manual and physical training in addi- 
tion to regular school tasks. In summer time 
gardening is the most attractive feature of the 
school. It is estimated that there are at least one 
thousand truants in the city, unfortunately there 
is not room for all in this wonderful institution 
and will not be until many more cottages have been 
built and equipped. 

In two schools, the Fallon and the School for 
Crippled Children in a wing of the Tilden school, 
cripples have special departments. The present 
membership is 115. None of these children are 
mentally deficient or in such physical condition 
that going to school in the bus which the board of 
education provides injures them. Their physical 
disabilities and weakness keep them from progress- 
ing as fast as healthy normal children; they require 
special care and privileges which it is hard to give 
them in regular class work with ordinary children. 
In most cases it is a godsend to take them from 
their wretched homes, to keep them away from 
more fortunate little ones, to put something light 
and bright into their lives. Each day they are 
given a hearty meal from a fund provided not ky 
the board of education but by charitably inclined 
persons. 


In three public schools especially trained teach- 
ers give attention to twenty-two blind pupils. 
These children recite in regular classes with the 
seeing pupils in so far as it is possible, but have a 
teacher to assist them with lessons which they 
cannot get unaided. 

Thirteen schools have departments for deaf 
mutes and care for 141 of these unfortunates. 
Eight is the largest number assigned to any one 
teacher; the oral method, the system of teaching 
speech reading, is used in all classes except one 
which started out with the combined method and 
is continuing with it. 

The progress these pupils make is wonderful; it 
is the few rather than the many who do not learn 
to talk and to read from the lips. Of course, they 


do not speak so musically or so well as the normal 
person, but they learn to make themselves under- 
stood and what is more to understand any conver- 
sation. There is no case on record in which a deaf 
mute has succeeded in learning to learning to talk 
without some peculiarities of intonation or articu- 
lation that is not more or less marked, but to have 
them learn to talk and understand at all is 
wonderful. 


Incorrigibles receive instruction in regular grade 
work at the John Worthy school, and in the jail 
there is a school for the boys which is not con- 
ducted by the board but by philanthropists. 

Besides these schools, all of which, with the 
exception of the one in the jail, belong to the 
public school system, there is the Hospital school 
for invalid children affiliated with Rush Medical 
college and supervised by the Department of 
Neurology of the University of Chicago and the 
McGowan school for deaf mutes. In the fall the 
former had ten bed patients and four day pupils. 
Special attention is given to those who thru illness 
have lost the power of speech. At the latter very 
young pupils are taught to talk at the natural age 
for learning and instruction is given those of more 
advanced years. 

Much as Chicago is doing for the abnormal child 


both thru her public and her private schools there - 


yet remains much to be done to perfect her system 
of education. The Parental school is not yet fully 
equipped with buildings and appliances to care for 
all truants, very little has been done in the way of 
teaching deaf mutes to speak at the age when a 
child learns naturally; much is lacking in the way 
of appliances in the schools for cripples ; there is 
no provision for those who are slightly mentally 
deficient— ‘‘ the sitters’’ who remain two or three 
years in the same grade and are then pushed along 
to encourage them and the teacher as well. Un- 
fortunately in every in every school these pupils 
form a rather large percentage, so large that in 
some cities special instruction has been provided 
for them. In 1896 Providence, Rhode Island in- 
augurated the work, basing the instruction upon 
the physiological fact that the training of the 
hand arouses some action in the brain. The re- 
sults have been gratifying. Each year sees im- 
provement in our system of popular education ; 
each year sees our schools better equipped for 
training all classes of children, normal as well as 
the abnormal; yet as with everything else in this 
world the ideal of perfection is so high that it 
leaves much to be striven for, much to be accom- 
plished. 





Higher Education “ Trophies” 
of the Class Rush at the University of Pennsylvania. 


Courtesy of The World To-Day, Chicago. 
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Characteristics of Italian Children. 


By MATTIE GRIFFITH SATTERIE. 


Italian children in the sections which enclose the 
Italian colonies prove an interesting study to the 
child student. But only in the schools of this 
nationality can the peculiarities of these children be 
satisfactorily studied. 

My school, for instance, is one of these. The 
enrollment was, for last year, 450 mixed, that is, 
both sexes—ages from five to sixteen. The boys, 
that is all the older ones, sell papers or black boots 
after school, principally the former. The girls 
work at flower-making at home, or help their 
mothers sew on coats, vests, or trousers. Even 
the little girls sew well as the result of this practice. 

All the daughters of the poor are, as a rule, de- 
voted to the poor tired mother and the younger 
children, particularly to the baby, but I think the 
Italian girls excel all others. This characteristic 
is developed to a remarkable degree in the grown 
women. Their marital devotion is beyond belief. 
Even when one remembers the almost abject slav- 
ery in which the peasant women of Southern Eu- 
rope live in their matrimonial relations, I have 
found in many instances in hearing the domestic 
troubles of married women who had been old pupils 
of mine, illustration of this devotion, 

One girl, whose sweet disposition and fine school 
record had endeared her to me, left school at six- 
teen to work in a factory. At seventeen she mar- 
ried. Three years after ‘she came in to see me with 
her eighteen-months-old baby in her arms. All 
her rich southern beauty was gone. The brilliant 
glow of her cheeks and lips had departed. The 
great black eyes had lost their brightness and were 
sunken and lack-luster. At twenty she was a 
broken, elderly woman. 

At first she bore herself proudly, poor child, and 
struggled to be calm. My words of welcome and 
tenderness did not break down the barrier of polite 
reserve, but when I took the baby in my arms and 


petted her, then the poor woman’s eyes filled with 
tears; they welled over and ran down her sunken 
cheeks. She tried vigorously and bravely to con- 
trol herself, but when I said ‘‘ What a pretty baby 
she is, Filomena, you know I have not seen her 
since she was five months old. She has your eyes, 
I am glad to say.’’ Poor Filomena was a child 
again, in those happy days when she used to come 
to me with each detail of her every-day life. She 
broke down completely, sobbed broken-heartedly, 
threw herself beside me on the floor, holding on to 
my hand as if it were her forlorn hope. 

Her pitiful little tale came pouring out fast 
enough then, the same dreary story of so many. 
Her Luigi, after the first month of married life, 
had been ‘‘so fresh,’’ he did not care what he said 
to her. Once he struck her with his clenched fist 
after he had been all night at his “‘ society ’’ and 
‘did drink much. Then’’—at this point the sobs 
ceased, she dried her eyes, sat up and looked at 
me with a fire in the dark depths of her eyes— 
‘“when baby came he was so mad because she was 
not a boy that he wouldn’t look at her, and said he 
never wanted to see her and, O dear, Miss Satterie,’’ 
—here she rose to her full height, her eyes blazing 
—‘*he said he hoped she would die before she was 
two years old. He would never buy her any clothes. 
I had to go back to the factory and leave my little 
Angelina with my mother all day, but the other day, 
cara maestra, he said Angelina should not live in 
his house any longer, when he paid rent he said he 
would throw her out if I did not take her out.’’ 

‘What are you going to do ?’’ I asked. 

“IT am _ going to live with my mother. My 
mother loves my little baby. I shall never try to 
hurt Luigi, because, tho he is so bad and so mean, 
he is my little Angelina’s father and that is enough 
to keep me from hurting him. But I shall never 
live away from my mother’s house again and never 
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Plans of New Buildings for Wellesly College. 


Charles Frederick Schweinfurth, architect. 
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wish to see Luigi any more,’’—and she never went 
back to him. Angelina is now a large girl, good 
and bright as her mother was at her age and a 
blessing to that mother. 

The other day an incident occurred which was 
amusing as well as pathetic. A large girl who is, 
as the oldest daughters of these families always 
are, burdened down with domestic care, came to 
me, her poor little worn face, with nothing young 
or pretty about it but the great glowing black eyes 
—twitching and wet with tears. 

‘“Maria,’’ I said, ‘‘what is the matter, my 
child?’’ Maria sobbed out, ‘‘O, Miss Satterie, my 
grandmother died Friday night’’—this was Mon- 
day morning—“‘ and I can’t wear the pretty white 
apron I made in the sewing class.”’ 

She was arrayed in a brilliant scarlet dress, 
trimmed with light blue braid. Seeing my eyes 
resting on her bright garment, the child added 
quickly, ‘‘I am going to wear a black apron.”’ 
tm 1 sent for the mother of the girl and she assured 
me it was Maria’s own idea, saying, ‘‘ We poor, 
maestra, we can no have black dress. I say never 
mind, mia madre know we sorry.’’ But poor 
Maria would have none of that sort of reasoning, 
she determined to have some mark of mourning 
and an apron seemed most available. A sympa- 
thetic neighbor presented the mourning child with 
an apron of black calico and Maria was satisfied. 

« The Italian boys under the benign influence of 
teachers and school are, as a general thing, an in- 
teresting, docile class of children. They are emo- 
tional and tho excitable they are sympathetic and 
the teacher is a powerful factor in their lives. 
The scene changes tho when once these boys are 
on the streets. I know of no nationality to whom 
the New York streets are so pernicious, so fatally 
pernicious, as to the average Italian boy. Of 
course I know the gamin of any nationality is a 
terror to the community, but in my experience the 
streets of this city are responsible for the ruin of 
many promising boys of sunny Italy. Whether 
it'is the excitable nature or latent gambling ten- 
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‘“MONARCH, THE BIG BEAR.’’ 
From Ernest Thompson Seton’s new book, published by 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New Tor. 
dencies, or both, that make them such easy prey 
to the evil of the street, I cannot tell. The sad 
fact is all I can plainly see. Withal, tho, the 
Italian child of both sexes is a lovable, fascinating, 
and tractable creature, and I feel assured -in an- 
other generation America will be proud of her 
Italian-American citizens. 
CPN 
A Case of Pronouns. 

Tommy Mulligan, of the Seventh grade, was ab- 
sent from the class-room for one entire day. It 
would appear that he had played truant, for un- 
known to Tommy his teacher had spied him trudg- 
ing homeward with his pockets bulging suspi- 
ciously when she too was homeward bound that 
afternoon. 

But Tommy brought a note of excuse the next 
morning, which of course would prove that he had 
been detained at home legitimately. The writing 
was hardly that of a feminine hand, and the note 
appeared to have been written laboriously and with 
much blotting; furthermore, the penmanship 
seemed strangely familiar to his teacher. The note 
read as follows: 

‘*Dear teacher—Pleas excus Tomy for not come- 
ing to shool yestiddy, he cudnot come. I tore my 
pants. —Mrs. MULLIGAN. —New York Tribune. 


The McKinley School, Lincoln, Neb. 
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Influence of Talks in History upon 
the Mind of the Child. 


By ABBIE L. SIMMONS, Minnesota. 


Many of the schools of to-day have not seen fit 
to place in the school curriculum of the primary 
and intermediate grades the study of history, not- 
withstanding that branch of education touches 
thecore of human action. It is surely not neces- 
sary to emphasize particularly the acts of the 
world’s noted warriors, to relate thrilling accounts 
of battle or bloodshed, but rather to emphasize the 
appearance of the people under discussion, their 
homes, their manners and customs, their govern- 
ment, their religion, their great men and women 
in whatever path of life they may have trod. The 
importance of bringing into the lives of the chil- 
dren the work of womankind adown the ages is 
not to be overlooked. At present the ideals of 
character presented in the school-room nine times 
out of ten are masculine. The truth is not spoken 
when a part of human action is left in oblivion. 

In the presentation of Egypt with its interesting 
customs and mammoth monuments, a Rameses II. 
plays an important role; in artistic Greece with its 
fine code of ethics stands forth a Socrates; in 
Judea with its long line of religious leaders, a 
Moses and an Esther; in Rome with its spirit of 
conquest, a Julius Cesar; in Russia of semi-bar- 
barous condition, a Peter the Great and a Queen 
Catherine; in Spain with its Catholic tendencies, a 
Queen Isabella: in England with its progressive 
attitude, a Queen Elizabeth and a Queen Victoria; 
in the United States with its democratic stamp, an 
Abraham Lincoln, a Whittier, a Dorothy Dix, a 
Julia Ward Howe, an Edison, and a Horace Mann. 

When children have been denied for two weeks 
the privilege of a history lesson thru unavoidable 
conditions of the school work, and when told that 
to-day they are to have a lesson in the subject, 
their eyes brighten, their little hands gently clap, 
and they almost stand up in their eagerness, then 
the teacher realizes what such a study means to 
them. Why not? They themselves are a part of the 
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Teacher (Thomas Aquinas) with Two Pupils. 
Woodcut from Cato cum glossa, Fifteenth Century. 
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great army of the makersof history. They instinct- 
ively recognize their kinship to the historic pageant. 

How much the children come to respect the ef- 
forts and struggles of the people of the early civil- 
ization, and the immense amount accomplished in 
the construction of useful and beautiful buildings, 
household utensils, weapons of defense, and meth- 
ods of transportation ! 

How this study helps to lessen the ultra esteem 
of many an American youth and maiden for them- 
selves, for their home, and their native land. 
Moreover it brings the child face to face with the 
fact that God has never neglected His children be 
they red or yellow, black or white. 

Certainly the moral fiber of every boy and girl 
must be stirred by the self-sacrifice of a people 
who have bound themselves into a nation, and who 
have left an undying record of their noble en- 
deavors. Undoubtedly the higher self of the child 
will be awakened by coming in touch with the lives 
of the great men and women who have been the 
active makers of this old world’s history. 


SEPA 


The Flight into Egypt. 


The hills still remembered the glory 
Of -Bethlehem’s star, 

And the souls of the shepherds still echoed 
Those strains from afar, 

When with faces of rapturous wonder 
Uplifted on high, 

They saw the bright wings of the angels 
Sweep wide thru the sky, 

And listening with pale, startled faces 
That first Christmas morn, 

They heard brought to earth the glad tidings 
That Jesus was born, 


When again on the ear fell a message 
’Mid gloom of the night,—- 

‘*Up, Joseph!—Take Child and its mother, 
Up, hasten thy flight.’’ 

Not songs now; the still starry darkness 
With danger is rife, 

For swift at command of King Herod, 
Men seek the Child’s life. 

Alone thru the strange desert places, — 
What mortal can know 

The fears and the hopes of this journey 
That dim long ago? 


Alone? Nay, the painter and poet 
See things strange and sweet, 

And tell of the desert air thrilling 
To stir of small feet; 

For the souls of fair innocent children 
Kept close by their side, 

The slain of the cruel King Herod,— 
The babes who had died, 

The first of the martyrs for Jesus; - 
We love to recall 

The first Christmas gift of the children 
To Him who gave all. 


But a fancy of painter or poet? 
Yet this we may know;— 
The Child that fled forth into Egypt 
That night long ago, 
Still asks for the gifts of the children 
And waits their reply; 
Ay, asks for their lives in His service 
In deeds brave and high. 
Your hands that are outstretched, O children, 
On each Christmas day, 
May they reach His, and thru Egypt or Eden, 
Let Him lead the way. 
GRACE ADA BROWN. 
Mount Lebanon, N. Y. 
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Comparative Art Exhibition. 


One of the most important art events of the 
season is the “ Comparative Exhibition of Native 
and Foreign Art,’’ under the auspices of the So- 
ciety of Art Collectors, recently incorporated, now 
to be held in the American Fine Arts Building, No. 
215 West 57th street, New York City, and to con- 
tinue thru Dec. 11. 

There will be in the exhibition some two hundred 
pictures by modern American and European artists, 
selected with the greatest care by acknowledged 
experts, working in conjunction with the joint 
committee of the society, at the head of which 
are Mr. William T. Evans, chairman of the Amer- 
ican section, and Mr. Frederick Bonner, chairman 
of the foreign section. 

Among the more famous works are two Corot’s, 
‘‘Le Lac Nemi,’’ loaned by Mrs. Thomas New- 
combe, and ‘‘ La Charette,’’ loaned by Mrs. John 
T. Martin; a number of Daubignys, among them 

‘“* The Apple Orchard, ’? from the collection of Mr. 

H. T. Angus, and ‘ “The Hayfield,’’ from that of 
Sir William Van Horne. There are six Delacroix’s, 
among them, ‘‘The Wounded Tiger,’’ which was 
on exhibition among the “‘One Hundred Master- 
pieces’’ in Paris ten years ago, and ‘Christ on 
Lake Genesareth.’’ Decamps is represented by 
‘*The Butchershop,’’ from Henry Graves’ collec- 
tion, which also sends Jules Dupre’s ‘‘ Going to 
Pasture.’’ 

The group of Fuller’s includes “Winifred Dy- 
sart,’’ from the Sears’ collection, and ‘“‘A Roman’y 
Girl,’’ loaned by Mrs. Ichabod T. Williams. A 
number of George Inness’ ,works are side by side 
with Isabey’s ‘‘ Francis L,’’ from Edson Bradley’s 
collection, and Jongkind’s ‘‘ Bords de I’Oise,’’ from 
the Hon. Sir George Drummond’s collection, said 
to be the finest Jongkind in the world. 

Homer Martin is seen in a fine group of canvases, 
and there isan important group of Wilslow Homers 
(among them ‘‘ The Undertow ”’ and “‘ All’s Well) 
and a smaller one of W. M. Hunt, which includes 
“The Bather.” Jacob and Wilhelm Maris are 
represented by famous paintings comparatively 
unknown, Anton Mauve, by one from Catholina 
Lambert’s collection and so is George Michel. 
William A. Read sends R. C. Minor’s ‘‘ Close of 
Day.’’ The seven Monticellis form probably the 
finest Monticelli group ever collected. In Millet’s 
list are ‘‘The Sheep Shearers,’’ from Henry 
Graves’ collection, and ‘‘The Quarriers,’’ from 
Mrs. Williams. From the Durand-Ruel Gallery is 
a Ribot and other canvases, and from Gen. Her- 
bert L. Terrell’s collection has been selected Rey- 
nault’s ‘‘ Horses of Achilles.’’ 

There are two famous Rousseaus, ‘“‘ The River 
Oise,’’ from Richard Graves’s collection, which has 
not been seen here since the Barye exhibition, fif- 
teen years ago, and his “‘ Great Oaks of Bas Breau,’’ 
from Sir William Van Horne’s collection. Mrs. 
Ichabod T. Williams sends an early Roybet and Mr. 
Lambert an important Sisley. The famous upright 
Troyon, sold in the Secretan sale in Paris, and 
called the finest Troyon in the world, will hang 
by the side of another interesting canvas from the 
same master, supposed to be a portrait of George 
Sand, from Sir William Van Horne’s collection. 
The Turner group is in process of formation, one 
of the pictures being a Venetian scene from Mr. 
James Ross’s collection. A Worsenbruch has been 
loaned by Mr. Greenshields, the Montreal collector, 
who wrote the famous brochure on landscape art 
this summer. 

The Whistler group is said to be finer than the 
one exhibited in Boston. There are twelve in all 
of his canvases. Among them are the famous 
““Black and White,’’ ‘‘A Nocturne in Blue and 
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Silver,’’ ‘‘ Batterssea Beach,’’ ‘‘ Little Blue and 
Gold Girl,’’ ‘‘ Nocturne in Blue and Gold,’’ “‘ The 
Falling Rocket,’’ ‘‘ Symphony in Gray and Green,’ 

‘“ The Ocean, ” a Harmony in Green and Rose,”’ 
and ‘The Music Room.” There is a fine group of 
Wyants, loaned by George Hearn, D. J. Morrison, 
Carll H. DeSilver, and Col. Frank J. Hecher. Sir 
Thomas Lawrence’s ‘‘Childhood’’ is loaned by 
Mrs. Collis P. Huntington. There will also be in 
the exhibition the three European Impressionists, 
Monet, Renoir, Sisley, and the American T. H. 
Robinson and J. H. Twachtman. 


SPA 


Will Science Abolish Death? 


The Open Court for October had an article by 
the editor on Elie Metchnikoff, the head of the In- 
stitute Pasteur of Paris, whose book ‘‘ La Nature 
Humaine’’ created a sensation in Europe when it 
was published about this time last year, which has 
as yet by no means subsided. So startling were 
the statements of Metchnikoff that only the fact 
that as a biologist he has no living superior, pre- 
vented them from being received with scornful 
incredulity. It is surprising that in America so 
little attention has been paid to this most remark- 
able of recent scientific works, especially as P. 
Chalmers Mitchell has given the English speaking 
world a translation of singular fidelity and ease. 
There have indeed been several newspaper reviews 
of ‘‘The Nature of Man,”’’ as the English transla- 
tion is termed, but they have generally been 
couched in a supposedly funny vein, the writer 
even in so well informed a newspaper as the Bos- 
ton Transcript being evidently not aware that 
Metchnikoff’s exalted position in the world of 
science made anything that is written by him of 
weight, particularly when he is speaking on the 
specialty that is pre-eminently his own, the biology 
of parasites. Therefore the editor of the Open 
Court performs a distinct service in bringing thus 
widely to the public notice Prof. Metchnikoff 
and his work. 

Elie Metchnikoff, who was professor of zoology 
and comparative anatomy at Odessa, and director 
of the municipal bacteriological laboratory at Paris 
before he assumed the charge of the Institute 
Pasteur, has devoted especial attention to the 
microbes that inhabit living bodies. He first 
discovered the significance of the white corpuscles 
in the blood. Metchnikoff made the far-reaching 
discovery that these white corpuscles are really in- 
dependent living organisms, little scavengers 
whose function it is to destroy and eat up all the 
disease germs and other deleterious substances that 
manage to effect an entrance into the body. We 
now appreciate why a person in good health can 
pass unscatched thru an infection that will inevi- 
tably seize upon a feebler individual. The healthy 
person has sufficient of these white corpuscles to 
destroy the disease scattering microbes before 
they can breed sufficiently to be unconquerable. 

But microbes and foreign substances which in- 
trude into the body are only the occasional items 
of the corpuscles’ diet, their regular food. Metch- 
nikoff had not discovered when ‘‘La Nature 
Humaine’’ was published, if it is ever dis- 
covered. If that food, whatever it is, ceases to be 
found in the body, these white corpuscles, hitherto 
benignant, become most destructive, for they pro- 
ceed to attack all parts of the body, particularly 
the important organs, such as the liver, kidneys, 
lungs, and brain, they debilitate the vitality of the 
heart, and gradually introduce a slow but inevita- 
ble decay into the whole human system, mental 
and physical. 

This decay Metchnikoff says is the process we 
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call growing old, for, in his opinion, senile decay 
is caused entirely by the predatory habits of these 
microphags, as Metchnikoff calls the white cor- 
puscles when they have begun to devour the deli- 
cate tissues of the body, and the living cells that 
compose the organs. The Open Court selects with 
great judgment the passages which show how the 
microphags eat the renal tubes of the kidneys and 
the nerve cells of the brain, and cause sclerosis of 
the arteries. Even the turning grey of the hair 
is due to the devouring by a species of microphags, 
called chromophags, of the coloring pigment con- 
tained in the central cylinder of each hair. 

All these statements are supported by investi- 
gations and researches which place them beyond 
a doubt. The successor of Pasteur describes the 
veritable battle which takes place in the human 
body between the higher and the lower elements 
of the organism, and hazards the opinion that if 
the white corpuscles could be preserved in their 
original character, and thus the malignant activity 
of the microphogs prevented, man could prolong 
his life here indefinitely. Such a marvelous state- 
ment, made in all soberness by the foremost bi- 
ologist in the world, especially as it is coupled 
with the positive statement ‘‘ there is no reason to 
be pessimistic on the subject of old age ’’ will make 
all scientists look forward with unwonted eager- 
ness to the next statement that issues from Metch- 
nikoff’s great laboratory at Paris. 


BP 
The Sad State of Finland. 


Details of extraordinary scenes which attended 
the opening of the academic year at the National 
University of Finland have arrived in New York 
by mail from Helsingfors—the Russian censor hav- 
ing prevented a whisper of such occurrences from 
passing by cable. 

Following up its policy of reducing the Grand 
Duchy of Finland to the position of the provinces 
of Russia, contrary to the solemn oath taken at his 
accession by each Tzar that as Grand Duke of Fin- 
land he would be bound by the constitution of that 
country, the government at St. Petersburg has 
during the past summer exiled three of the pro- 
fessors of the university at Helsingfors—Baron 
Wrede, Prof. Theodor Homan, and: Prof. Ernest 
Estlander—to distant parts of Russia. It has also 
immured Herman Gummerus, a senior in the 
university, in the dread prison of the Petropavloask 
Fortress on the Neva, and is endeavoring to fill the 
depleted Russian ranks in Siberia with the Finnish 
youth. All this is absolutely contrary to the con- 
stitution of Finland, which the Tzar Alexander the 
First swore before all Europe that he and his suc- 
cessors would always observe, when in 1815, the 
Congress of Vienna, is settling the boundaries of 
the continent after the Napoleonic disturbances, 
detached Finland from the Swedish crown, and 
made the Tzar its Grand Duke. This oath has 
been repeated by each Romanoff since Alexander 
the First, and, be it said to their honor, faithfully 
observed by them, until the present Tzar ascended 
the imperial throne. He, like his father, grand- 
father and great-grandfather, swore before God, 
with all the ceremonies that can be devised to 
make an oath sacred and memorable, that as 
Grand-Duke of Finland he would obey absolutely 
the constitution of that independent country. 
His complete repudiation of this vow will give 
him in history, notwithstanding Hague confer- 
— the unenviable name of Nicholas the Per- 
jured. 

Stirred by this attempted, and alas! too success- 
ful overthrow of their country’s liberty and inde- 
pendence, the students at the University of Helsing- 
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DIGGING IN THE SCHOOL GARDEN. 


This is another of the eloquent photographs taken at Yonk- 
ers, N. Y., to illustrate the interesting article on school 
—— which appeared in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL last 
week. 








fors resolved, at the peril of their lives, to enter 
their protest. After the opening ceremonies of 
the session, as Prof. H. Jelt, the rector of the 
university, was descending from the rostrum, one: 
of the students arose and in a loud voice read in: 
Finnish the resolutions of protest adopted by the 
students. When he had finished another student 
repeated the resolutions in Swedish. Immense 
enthusiasm prevailed among the students and the 
= spectators, but the faculty sat with blanched 
aces. 

The vice-chancellor, Danielson, then addressed 
the students, accusing them of high treason, and 
prohibited any meeting of students or any speech- 
making by them during the term. He ordered two 
beadles to seize the leaders who had read the reso- 
lutions. The students formed into a compact body, 
and the beadles retired. 

With an account of the extreme bitterness that 
prevails the letter ended. Probably by this time 
the leaders chosen by the Helsingfors student 
body have been deported, and what else has hap- 
pened no one can tell, as the Russian censor is still 
sitting over the telegraph key. As Europe looks 
on in silence while Finland is reduced to the rank 
of a subject province; and as the Tzar does not 
seem to know what the feeling of shame is, there 
seems no hope for the brave little grand duchy. 
But some day the House of Romanoff will find that 
avenging furies do indeed, as the Greeks believed, 
follow the footsteps of the perjurer. 
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These groups are contained in the exhibits of the states and 
cities and of foreign countries. The former are situated in 
the north corridor, aisles A and B. The latter are in the 
court of the building. All have attendants in charge. 

Aisle A, block 1.—Colorado, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Louisiana Lutheran Schools, Mississippi, Oklahoma, Tenn- 
essee, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri. 

Aisle A, block 2.—Arkansas, California, Connecticut, Indi- 
ana, Kentucky, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin. 

Exceptions in classifications: States of Texas and Utah, 
aisle H, block 6; State of West Virginia, aisle G, block 12; 
Porto Rico, aisle G, block 12; Philippine exhibit in Philippine 
reservation, Indian exhibit in Indian schools on the grounds, 
U. S. Bureau of education in Government building. 
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university, C, 9; Purcue university, 2, 7; Rensselaer Poly- 
technic institute, 2, 7; St. Louis university, C-D, 9; St. Louis 
Manual Training school, H, 6; Syrian Protestant college, A,1; 
University of California, northeast pavillion, 2; University 
of Chicago, D-E, 9; University of Illinois, C, 9; University 
of Michigan, D-E, 9; University of Missouri, C, 9; University 
of Wisconsin, C-D, 9; Vassar college, 1, 7; Washington uni- 


‘ versity, D-E, 9; Woman’s College of Baltimore, 2, 7; Wor- 


cester Polytechnic institute, 2, 7; Yale university, D-E, 9; 
Collective college exhibit, 2, 7; Massachusetts colleges,1, 7. 


ART SCHOOLS —GROUP 4. 


This group contains the exhibits of seven schools and is 
situated on the west corridor towards Art Hill and the Grand 
Basin. 

Art Institute of Chicago, 2, 7; Minneapolis School of Fine 
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FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Argentine Republic, G, 12; Brazil, F-G, 12; Bulgaria, F, 
12; Ceylon, 5.3; China, H, 5; Cuba, G, 12; France, 3 BH, 11; 
Germany, 3 E, 10; Great Britain, 3 E, 12; Italy, E-F, 12, 
Japan, 3 F, 12; Mexico, 3 G, 12; Sweden, 4 E, 4. Belgian 
exhibit in Belgian building; Austrian exhibit in Austrian 
building. 

HIGHER EDUCATION. 


Foreign universities in the exhibits of their respective 
counties. American universities in the northwest quadrant 
of the court, aisles C, D and E, block 9. 

Colleges in the west corridor, aisles 1 and 2. 

Technical and engineering schools in the west corridor, 
aisle 2, block 7. 

American Library association exhibit in the Missouri state 
building. 

Bradley Polytechnic institute, 2, 7; Bryn Mawr college, 1, 
7; Christian Brothers college, 2,7; Columbia university, C-D, 
9; Cornell university, C-D, 9; Forest Park university, 1, 7; 
Harvard university, D-E. 9; Johns Hopkins university, C-D, 
9; Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 2, 7; New York 
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GROUND PLAN OF PALACE OF EDUCATION AND SOCIAL ECONOMY, SHOWING BLOCK AND AISLE LOCATION. 


Arts, 2, 7; Normal Art school, Boston, 1-2, 7; Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts, 1, 7; Pratt institute, 2, 7; St. Louis 
Art school, 1-2, 7; School of Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
ef 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES AND EXPERIMENT STATIONS— 

GROUP 5. 

This is a collective exhibit made under the direction of a 
committee of the Association of American Agricultural col- 
leges and Experiment Stations and rendered possible by a 
grant of $100,000 from the congressof the United States. It 
is organized by departments and has many working labora- 
tories. The chief special agent in charge is James L. Farmer. 

The exhibit is situated in the west corridor, aisles 1 and 2, 
block 8. 

COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY—GROUP 6. 


The main exhibit in this group is the working exhibit of 
Brown’s Business colleges in the southwest pavilion of the 
building. Jones Commercial college is on aisle H, block 6, 
and the Spencerian college, Cleveland, is in the miscellaneous 
alcove, aisle 2, block 7. Several business colleges have also 
exhibited with the state exhibits. 














Vice-President of the American Book Company, and leader in many educational and philanthropic enter- 


prises, who died in Brooklyn, November ¢¢, 1904. 
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Indian education is exemplified in the Indian schools west 
of the Hall of Congresses. 

Hampton institute has a small exhibit in the miscellaneous 
alcove. 

SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF AND BLIND. 

This is a collective exhibit under the auspices of the Con- 
vention of American Instructors of the Deaf, and the Amer- 
ican Association of Instructors of the Blind, and is organized 
by A. E. Pope, superintendent of the group. The exhibit is 
situated in the east corridor, aisles 4 and 5, block 4, and the 
schools are in operation from 9 to 12 and 1 to4 daily. 


SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS AND FURNITURE—GROUP 8. 

These exhibits are situated in the west corridor, aisle 1, 
block 7, ; 

American Book Company, 1,7; American School Furniture 
Company, 1, 7; C. W. Bardeen, 1, 7; Educational Publishing 
Company, 1, 8; Funk & Wagnalls Company, 1, 6; Ginn & 
Company, 1, 6; G. & C. Merriam Company, 1, 7; Milton 
Bradley Company, 1, 7; A. W. Mumford, 1, 7; Prang Edu- 
cational Company, 1, 7; Rand, McNally & Company, 1, 7; 
Silver, Burdett & Company, 1, 7; Dodd, Mead & Company, 
1, 7; (Exceptions in Classification) A. W. Elson & Company 
A 2; Perry Pictures Company, 5, 3. 

SOCIAL ECONOMY. 
This department is in the south corridor, blocks 5 and 6,. 
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From “ The Art Crafts for Beginners” 
The Century Company. 


and is divided into Social Economy proper, Charities and Cor- 
rection, and Hygiene. 

Social Economy proper is partially collective, and partially 
individual; it is situated at the south main entrance. 

Hygiene, block 6, aisle H and I, is in charge of Dr. Sever- 
ance Burrage. The testing laboratory is in constant opera- 
tion. 

The Charities and Correction exhibit, block 5, aisles H and 
I, isin charge of Superintendent A. E. Pope, and is both col- 
lective and individual. 
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Girls Industrial Training in 
Texas. 


The Girls Industrial College of Texas 
this year is conducting its second session. 
It is an impressive illustration of the de- 
termination of the state of Texas to pro- 
vide thoroly for the complete education 
of all its citizens. 

The course is arranged in four groups, 
the English-science group, the domestic 
arts group, the fine and industrial arts 
group, and the commercial arts group. 

The fine and industrial arts group aims 
to prepare the girls to enter profitable 
remuneérative occupations upon their leav- 
ing the college. It takes up the various 
trades in which a woman stands at pres- 
ent an opportunity of engaging with pro- 
ficiency, and seeks to give a practical 
and yet complete equipment for those 
trades. 

The commercial arts group is mainly 
engaged in training those who wish to 
enter clerical and office lines of various 
kinds. It endeavors to fit girls as thoroly 
as possible for the office work of a pro- 
gressive modern business house. 

The domestic arts group is primarily 
intended as a complete preparation for 
the management of the home in its vari- 
ous departments of kitchen, laundry, 
sewing-rooms, etc. 

In all the groups, a considerable amount 
of literary work is required, and atten- 
tion is paid to history, mathematics, and 
kindred studies. All students are re- 
quired, moreover, from time to time, to 
attend lectures and demonstrations in 
floriculture, poultry raising, beekeeping, 
and dairying. 

One feature of the school is unique. 
The students are required to wear on all 
occasions a uniform dress, which has, in 
regard to materials and cut, been selected 
by the board of regents. 

The school is located at Denton, in a 
very healthful region of Texas, and the 
president, Cree T. Work, is establishing 
the school on a liberal and very practical 
basis. 
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___Notes of New Books. 


Raphael, by Sarah K. Bolton, who for several years has 
been one of the very popular authors or writers on biogra- 
phy.—In her hands biography is no longer a matter of names 
and dates, but in their place is aninformaland inner glimpse 
of the man himself—his hopes, aspirations, trials, and suc- 
cesses. This story of Raphael is simply a brief account of 
his life. It shows familiarity with the career of this master 
painter. He is presented to us in a way which fixes the in- 
terest and attention. Several half tones are given of Ra- 
phael’s most famous paintings and the volume is printed 
and bound in a neat and attractive style. (Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co.) —B. E. L. 

A new and thoroly up-to-date work on _ culture by 
Dr. Dudley A. Sargent, director of the Harvard univer- 
sity gymnasium, is bound to command immediate interest. 
Health, Strength, and Power gives a series of exercises re- 
quiring no apparatus whatever, suited to the needs of the 
professional or business man. As director of Harvard’s 
gymnasium since 1879, Dr. Sargent is known to teachers 
everywhere as the best authority on his subject. His 
methods have been adopted all over the world. Most of the 
gymnastic apparatus now in general use was invented - 
him, and its manner of use was of his contriving. (H. M. 
Caldwell & Co., New York and Boston. Price, $1.75 cloth, 
$3.00 flexible leather. ) 


In the volume on The Younger American Poets, Miss 
Jessie B. Rittenhouse has done us all a distinct service. We 
know the younger poets from what they write, but Miss 
Rittenhouse has given us an insight into the individualities 
and meaning of their work, and more than all, she has given 
us their pictures. In this delightful photograph album we 
have portraits and studies of Richard Hovey, Lizette Wood- 
worth Reese, Bliss Carman, Louise Imogen Guiney, Joseph- 
ine Preston Peabody, Charles G. D. Roberts, Madison Caw- 
ein, George E. Woodberry, Frederick Lawrence Knowles, 
Alice Brown, Richard Burton, Clinton Scollard, Mary Mc- 
Neil Fenollosa, and Ridgely Torrence. It is quite true that 
‘*this volume of literary criticism covers a hitherto unoc- 
cupied field.”’ (Little, Brown & Company, Boston.) 


Zeb, by W. O. Stoddard, the prince of writers for boys, is 
a delightful story of New England boyhood. The boys are 
so human and so natural, and the pranks they play are 
really harmless fun, that this, like all of Mr. Stoddard’s 
books, is healthy, and withal exceedingly wp ey read- 
ing for boys. Zeb is bound to havea place in school libraries, 
oo: libraries, and the boy’s own home and heart. (George 

. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia. ) 


Mr. H. Irving Hancock’s latest book on Jiu-Jitsu is Jiu- 
Jitsu Combat Tricks. It takes up Japanese feats of attack 
and defence in personal encounter, and is illustrated with 
thirty-two photographs, showing exactly how the various 
holds are formed. Of all Mr. Hancock’s books on the sub- 
ject, and this is the fifth or sixth, it would seem that the 
present volume is fully as necessary as any of the preceed- 
ing to the student of Jiu-Jitsu. It is cordially reeommend- 
ed as interesting and valuable. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York.) 


A Primer, by Eulalie Osgood Grover, in the series of Art 
Literature Readers, gives us a lively foretaste of what is to 
come if all the books are as handsome and useful as this first 
one. In the matter of make-up it would be hard to improve 
on this little book. The printing, binding, and illustrating 
are well-nigh perfect, as they should be in an art series. 
The illustrations are reproductions of pictures by Murillo, 
Adam, Beyschlag, Dvérak, Reynolds, Lengo, Paton, Meyer 
von Bremen, Dupre, Millet, Raphael, and others. The text 
relating to pictures and artists is at first very easy and grad- 
ually grows more difficult. (Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover, 
Chicago and Boston.) 


Business, by L. de V. Matthewson, with pictures by Tom 
Fleming.—Every man, especially every business man, will 
appreciate the cleverness of this book. Each page hasa brief 
statement of a truth recognized in business or an expression 
of sarcasm of business methods set off by animal pictures 
which are either ornamental or help to explain the language. 
Some may think that the author and artist have been too 
severe on business methods. (J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. ) 


Commercial Correspondence and Postal Information, by 
Carl Lewis Altmaier, Drexel institute, Philadelphia.—The 
increasing importance of commercial education has brought 
the subject of letter writing to the front. It is safe to say 
that there is no more valuable accomplishment for any young 
man or young woman entering business life than the abilit 
to write a good letter. It is a matter that the text-boo 
makers have almost entirely overlooked, however. When 
the writer of this book was asked to teach this subject some 
oe ago he found no book that treated it adequately. He 

as supplied the need by making this one. It will be found 
most comprehensive, and is likely to take its place as a 
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standard book on the subject. (The Macmillan Company 
New York. Price, 75 cents.) 


It is said that Horace Greeley never misspelled a word, an 
assertion the truth of which we are somewhat inclined to 
doubt. This much is certain, however,—he had a wonderful 
gift for spelling. But very few men, like Horace Greeley, 
can carry a dictionary around in their heads, and most dic- 
tionaries are so bulky it is impossible to carry them in the 
pocket. But we know of one book, .Pitman’s Commercial 
Speller, that may be carried in the vest pocket without in- 
convenience. It has a vocabulary complete enough to an- 
swer all the ordinary requirements of the business man, stu- 
dent, or stenographer. This tiny book is an accurate guide 
to the spelling of over 8,000 words of whose composition 
doubt often arises in the mind of the writer. There is also 
a chapter on punctuation, with full directions as to the use 
of capital letters, abbreviations, etc., lists of terms and 

hrases in common use from the Latin, French, and other 
anguages; commercial information about foreign money, 
etc., etc. Great as has been the contribution of the pub- 
lishers to the stock of commercial text-books, they have 
never issued a more useful work than this little volume. 
ae Pitman & Sons, New York. Price, 35 cents, post- 
paid.) 

Notes of New Language Texts. 


By Prof. Paul Grummann, University of Nebraska. 


Latin Prose Composition, by Henry Carr Pearson, A. B., 
Horace Mann School, Teachers College, New York.—In 
many respects this is an unusually satisfactory book. In 
addition to a clear review of the principles of Latin syntax, 
the author in Part I. gives a large number of short sentences 
for translation and offers abundant material for the forma- 
tion of original sentences. All the exercises in Part II. and 
a large portion of those in Part III., are based upon a care- 
ful and sane study of Latin idioms that occur in Caesar and 
Cicero, thus not only leading to facility of expression on the 
part of the student, but also training his power of discrim- 
ination in matters of idiom. The author properly realizes 
that the pupil cannot write long, eeoabeill compound sen- 
tences until he has acquired something more than a casual 
acquaintance with grammatical structure and idioms. 
(American Book Company.) 


A Greek Primer, by Clarence W. Gleason, A. M. (Harv.) 
of the Roxbury Latin school.—While the author is right, 
when he says in his preface that the workless Greek book 
has not yet been devised even in these days of horseless car- 
riages and wireless telegraphy, his own book shows that 
much work of little “he can be eliminated from such a 


book with distinct gain to the student. The present edition 
is an enlarged and corrected version of the author’s First 





‘* WHEW! I DIDN’T KNOW FEATHER BEDS WERE SO HEAVY.’’ 
From ‘‘ Janet’s College Career.’? Geo. W. Jacobs & Co. 
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Greek Book which was published in 1895, and has met with 
deserved approval. The verb is presented more fully than 
in the former edition, and the exercises have been increased 
in number in order to afford a more thoro practice on verb 
forms. The English-Greek exercises have been cut to a 
safe minimum, and connected selections for reading are of- 
fered as early as practicable. The appendix consists of a 
very valuable chapter on derivation of words and sound 
changes, rules of syntax, and tables of declension and con- 
jugation. (American Book Company.) 


Greek Prose Composition, for use in colleges, by Edward 
H. Spieker, Ph.D., associate professor of Greek, Johns 
Hopkins University.—Professor Spieker does not duplicate 
sections of the standard Greek grammars in his introduction 
to the exercises in his book, but gives a general discussion 
of the principles of Greek syntax especially adapted to the 
needs of students who already have completed the elemen- 
tary work. One hundred and fourteen pages of connected 
matter of a general character are offered for translation 
into Greek, and in addition some exercises for students who 
desire special drill in the oratorical or Platonic style. Sug- 
gestions and grammatical references are given in foot-notes. 
A vocabulary is appended. (American Book Company.) 


Allen and Greenough’s New Latin Grammar for Schools 
and Colleges. Founded on Comparative Grammar. Edited 
by J. B. Greenough, G. L. Kittridge, A. A. Howard, and 
B. L. D’Ooge.—The present edition was planned and begun 
by Professor Greenough and carried out in accordance with 
principles that he approved. It was based upén the edition 
of ’88, but differs from it essentially because the results of 
modern philological research have been properly utilized, not 
only in the chapters on word formation, but also in syntax. 
This change is very desirable, and can not fail to have far- 
reaching results upon Latin instruction in America. In the 
introduction of questions that are still open to controversy 
the authors have been conservative, as, for instance, in the 
matter of sequence of tenses and hidden quantity. A chap- 
ter on reckoning of time, measures of value, weight, and 
capacity; and a glossary of terms used in grammar, a rhet- 
oric and prosody will be found helpful. The index of verbs 
and the general index of words and subjects have been care- 
fully prepared. A list of parallel references to the old and 
new editions of Allen & Greenough’s grammar it appended. 
(Ginn & Company, Boston.) 


Selected Letters of the Younger Pliny. Edited by Elmer 
Truesdell Merrill, Robert-Rich professor of Latin in Wes- 
leyan university.—The editor bases his edition upon a colla- 
tion of the most important manuscripts, and a careful study 
of some minor ones. In the footnotes the important varia- 
tions of the best known manuscripts are indicated. The in- 
troduction contains an account of Pliny’s career, an estimate 
of his character, and a characterization of his literary work 
as an orator, poet, and writer of letters. The notes, com- 
prising 285 pages, supply the help needed by the serious and 
thoro student of Latin, and include linguistic and literary 
explanations. 

‘The appendices contain variations of the text from Keil’s 
edition of 1870, a comparative table of the numbering of the 
letters, an index of proper names, and an index of grammar 
and style. (Macmillan & Company, London. Price, $1.25.) 


A Latin Grammar by William Gardner Hale, professor of 
Latin, and Carl Darling Buck, professor of comparative 
philology both in the University of Chicago.—The authors 
of this book have based their work upon an independent re- 
examination of the principal questions of Latin grammar, 
and have presented many subjectsin a masterly way. The 
greatest advance over former school grammars is to be 
found in the chapters on phonology, word-formation, and 
syntax. Thechapter on word-formation brings into promi- 
nence an element of Latin study which has been touched 
too briefly in most books intended for students. The author 
has used excellent judgment in presenting this subject in a 
simple and direct manner. The chapter on syntax repre- 
sents extensive investigation, and contains many of the re- 
sults already published by Professor Hale in special studies 
on Latin syntax. An appendix contains valuable informa- 
tion on the Roman calendar; money, weights and measures; 
Roman names; and hidden quan- 
tity. The catalog of verbs and 
the index have been worked out 
with great care. (Ginn & Co., 
Boston.) 


The Odes and Epodes of Hor- 
ace, edited with introduction 
and notes, by Clement Law- 
rence Smith, Pope professor of 
Latin in Harvard university. 
(Second edition.) — Professor 
Smith in his introduction to this 
book discusses the lifeof Horace 
in such a manner as to afford an 
insight into the development 
and character of the poet, his 
relation to Mycenas and Octav- 
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ian being clearly and justly defined. Part II. of the intro- 
duction consists of a systematic discussion of the poet’s us- 
age, and gives the student an ideaof the constructions which 
should be observed from the outset. Three indexes have 
been added in this second edition, one to the poems accord- 
ing to first lines, an index of citations, and a general index 
containing references largely to the introduction and notes. 
(Ginn & Co., Boston.) 

M. Tulli Ciceronis Tusculanarum Disputationum Liber 
Primus et Somnium Scipionis, edited with introduction and 
notes, by Frank Ernest Rockwood, professor of Latin in 
Bucknell university.x—In an introduction which shows the 
results of extensive research Professor Rockwood discusses 
the literary activity of Cicero and his services in populariz- 
ing Greek philosophy for the Romans of his day. Special 
stress is laid upon the fact that Cicero formulated a vocabu- 
lary which made philosophical discussion in Latin possible. 
The genesis of the Tusculano Disputationis and Scipio’s 
Dream is sketched and the careful outlines of the selections 
will — facilitate the work of the students. (Ginn & 
Company, Boston.) 


An edition of Goethe’s Hermann and Dorothea, with in- 
troduction and notes, has been arranged by Dr. W. A. 
Adams, assistant professor of German in Dartmouth college. 
It will be of interest to teachers and students of German to 
know that the introduction and notes were read and scrutin- 
ized by three of the best critics in the United States, one 
of them being one of the foremost professors of German 
literature in the country. The publishers are of the opinion 
that the edition is superior to any yet put upon the market. 
Judging from the book itself, this edition of the Hermann 
and Dorothéa should certainly prove satisfactory in eve 
respect for class-room use. (D.C. Heath & Co., publishers. 


The Trinummus of Plautus, edited with notes and stage 
directions, by H. C. Nutting, Ph. D., instructor in Latin, 
University of California.—Professor Nutting bases his edition 
of the Trinummus upon the edition of Goetz and Schoell 
(Leipzig 796). The text has been amended only in portions 
where the corrupt reading interferes with general sense of 
the passage. he footnotes are very terse and discuss 
(Benjamin H. Sanborn 
& Company, Boston. 60 cents.) 


Eleven Orations of Cicero, with introduction, notes, and 
vocabulary, by Robert W. Tunstall, classical master in 
Jacob Tome Institute. (Second Edition.)—The second edi- 
tion of this excellent book not only corrects many minor 
errors of the first edition, but presents much of the ma- 
terial that before was scattered in appendices, in a well 
written introduction on the essential facts of Roman history 
and institutions. The notes contain a large amount of bib- 
— and historical material, and the strictly philo- 
logical work in the notes and vocabulary is done in a most 
satisfactory manner. A number of illustrations add greatly 
to the attractiveness of the book. University Publishing 
Company, New York. $1.25.) 


C. Sallusti Crispi Bellum Catilinae, with introduction, 
revised text, notes and vocabulary, by Alfred Gudeman, 
Cornell university.—The editor has stated the main facts of 
the life of Sallust in his introduction, and defends the author 
against the criticism of modern historians, basing his argu- 
ment largely upon extant criticisms of Latin writers. The 
peculiarities of style are discussed briefly, and are account- 
ed for partially on the theory that, in a measure at least 
they may have been drawn from popular usage. Instead of 
referring to a number of grammars, under each grammatical 
reference the author has tabulated the most important sub- 
jects together with references to the standard grammars, 
in his introduction; and to this list he refers in his notes. 
While this is an advantage ina way, it somewhat involves 
the work of the student. In order to avoid frequent trans- 
lations in the notes, the editor has indicated in his vocabu- 
lary what meaning applies by referring to the passage 
definitely under each meaning. This again is open to ques- 
tiun, since the student should be led to discriminate between 
meanings in the use of a vocabulary. Eight illustrations and 
a map appear in the book. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 





‘‘ SABER-TOOTH WAS LARGE AND FIERCE.”’ 
From ‘‘The Tree Dwellers.’’ Rand, McNally & Co. 
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The School Journal, 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, AND BOSTON. 








Week ending December 3, 1904. 








The school board ought to be the most important 
factor in the educational life of a community. In 
several towns, large and small, it really is. But 
there are still too many places where it is merely 
a decorative institution, or what is worse, a roost 
for smail fry politicians and grafters of the same 
size. The character of a school board is the best 
gauge of a community’s higher interests. Towns 
which cultivate respectability will have a respec- 
table board, but educationally both may be luke- 
warm. Suburban localities seem to be especially 
prone to be satisfied with mere respectability. 
Where this is the case the usual result is that the 
schools have at their head superintendents of the 
restful type who ‘‘leave well enough alone.’’ The 
men who work in the city want rest in their sub- 
urban home; it is the place where they sleep. The 
“* worldly wise’’ superintendent takes the hint. 
Here a great work remains to be done. Suburban 
life is necessary and will continue to expand. Let 
the sons of light in these communities arouse the 
mothers if the fathers fail to do their civic duty. 
The women will respond. They will see to it that 
the school board is waked up. They want leaders, 
that is all. 





It makes one’s heart ache to see how the élection 
of a school superintendent is managed in some 
places. There is no more responsible office in the 
whole civic list. As the superintendent is, so is the 
school system. Yet a boardis just as likely as not 
to choose a man who is absolutely inexperienced in 
school administration, and not infrequently one 
who has had no professional preparation whatever. 
With this experience oft repeated before us is it 
not time that some general movement should be 
begun to fix a minimum standard of qualifications 
for school superintendents? Every state should be 
brought in line. Will the N. E. A. doit? Let the 
state associations at their many meetings this 
month take steps to start the ball a-rolling. 





They anticipated the general election at the 
Quincy (Illinois) high school by holding, a few 
days previously, an election there. Two election 
booths, registration books, and all the stationery 
and printing forms necessary for registration and 
election under the Australian ballot law were given 
to the principal, and the boys proceeded to hold 
an election. 

Two days were provided for registration, judges 
of election were selected from among the students, 
and different groups of boys elected watchers to 
represent them at the polls. The entire machinery 
of voting, counting the ballots, and making the 
official returns was carried out to the letter, the 
tickets voted for being those actually in use in the 
city of Quincy at the approaching election. The 
principal of the school did well in giving to his pu- 
pils this practical illustration of a most important 
part of our governmental system, an illustration 
most valuable when the boys within a few years 
—— actual voters, and will wish to know how 

vote. 


Mr. Justice Grantham of the English High Court 
of Justice is described by the London Daily Mail 
as having so singular an interest in public educa- 
‘tion that he attempts personally to aid its opera- 
tions. The jurist spends his leisure at his exten- 
sive country seat of Barcombe Place, near Lewes, 
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and there, during the long vacation, he can be 
seen, once a week, taking boys from the Barcombe 
National schools over his place, explaining to them 
everything, from the geological formation of the 
rock to the latest improvements in agricultural 
machinery. Sir William devotes the entire day to 
the boys, and declares that it is the most enjoyable 
day in the week. So also say the boys. 


BPA 
The Military Spirit. 

President Schurman of Cornell university, a 
member of the first civil commission of the Phil- 
ippine islands, delivered an address before a large 
audience in Cooper Union on the evening of Nov. 
20, under the auspices of the People’s Institute on 
the subject, ‘‘How the Republic of Rome became 
an Empire.’’ : 

After describing at length the condition which 
prevailed at Romie in the second century before 
Christ, Dr. Schurman said, ‘‘ When you set up ar- 
bitrary caprice to control your government, even 
if your purposeis good and your object beneficent, 
the government is doomed. The entire series of 
Rome’s movements means not the triumph of oli- 
garchy, not the triumph of the people—altho 
Julius Cesar began as a leader of the people—but 
it means, in its essence, a triumph of war power.”’ 

“*T do not say,’’ continued President Schurman, 
that there may not be other ways in which repub- 
lies are turned into empires, but I do know that in 
the case of the greatest republic in this world which 
preceded ours— the republic of Rome—the transfor- 
mation took place in and thru the military spirit.’’ 

“It is the duty of all good citizens to work for 
peace, to assume that we are living in a world of 
peace, to recognize that ours isan age of peaceful 
industrialism, and not, thank God, theage of mili- 
tancy, to which some of our modern jingoes would 
willingly revert.’’ 

To a question whether he thought the trust sys- 
tem in the United States was not similar to the sys- 
tem which brought about the fall of Rome, Presi- 
dent Schurman replied that he considered the anal- 
ogy very strong indeed, and feared the manner in 
which wealth was being concentrated in the hands 
of the few. 

“‘T know of no remedy for the trust situation,’’ 
he added, “‘except the abolition of all special 
privileges, if there are any, as for example, rail- 
road rebates, and the allowing full sweep to nat- 
ural laws.”’ 

President Schurman concluded by pointing out 
that while many of the problems which test the 
ability of the American people to-day are the 
same as those which confronted the Romans in the 
last days of their republic, yet there are remedies 
within our reach to which the Romans could not 
have recourse. 


BPI 
The Teachers’ Association of the Bronx. 

Over two hundred teachers of the borough of the 
Bronx met on the afternoon of Nov. 29 in public 
school No. 10, on Eagle avenue in that borough, 
and formally organized a Teachers’ Association of 
the Bronx. Principal Evander Childs of school 
No. 10 was elected president. Articles of incorpo- 
ration had already been obtained from Albany, and 
with the adoption of a constitution and the election 
of five delegates to the Interborough Council, the 
work of the association is already well begun. 


. BP 
Commissioner Jones Will Retire. 

Hon. William A. Jones, commissioner of Indian 
affairs, has handed in his resignation to the presi- 
dent, to take effect at the beginning of the new 
year. The commissioner, under whose control are 
all the schools for Indians, has effected many im- 
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provements in the Indian administration, one of 
which has been the doing away with many of the 
agents on reservations and transferring their du- 
ties to bonded school superintendents. 


BPIr 
F-ducational Chaos in Wales. 


The marquis of Londonderry, president of the 
English board of education, speaking at Sheffield 
during the last week in October, frankly delivered 
a warning to Wales. There seemed to be a deter- 
mination, said the marquis, to nullify in the prin- 
cipality, the recent education act. If any such 
attempt was made, Lord Londonderry said that he 
should not hesitate, as minister of education, to 
use all the powers entrusted to him by the Local 
Authority Default act. 

The occasion for this speech is the serious con- 
flict over education now raging thruout Wales. It 
will be remembered that at the passage of the re- 
cent education act thru Parliament by the Balfour 
ministry, there was a tremendous outcry from the 
Non-conformists, and all those who wished to com- 
pletely secularize the state teaching of the young. 
Nevertheless the bill was passed. Amid much 
opposition it is being put into operation in the 
various counties of England. 

But in the counties which form the ancient prin- 
cipality of Wales the Non-conformists are in 
an overwhelming majority, and consequently con- 
trol the county councils, which have in their hands 
the local administration of education. It has 
hitherto been found impossible to effect any ar- 
rangement between these councils and the church 
authorities, and two events have lately brought 
the issue to a crisis. 

Led by Mr. Lloyd-George, M. P., representatives 
of the educational authorities of the Welsh counties 
convened in a ‘‘ National Convention ”’ at Cardiff, 
and resolved that if an attempt be made in any 
county to put the education act in force, the coun- 
cil of that county shall immediately refuse to levy 
taxes for any educational purpose whatever with- 
in the county, thus practically forcing all the schools 
to close. The Free Church Council of England 
offered its ‘‘ moral and financial support.”’ 

Within a short time after this declaration, the 
bishop of St. David’s delivered an address to his 
diocesan council in which he declared, in his own 
behalf and in behalf of the other three Welsh 
bishops (St. Asaph, Llandoff, and Bangor) that 
the Church refused to be intimidated. The county 
councils could not, declared the bishop starve out 
the church schools by their policy of completely 
paralyzing all educational activity. For, said his 
Lordship, in the first place the four dioceses in 
Wales will appeal to Welsh churchmen to pay to 
the Church as voluntary rates what the county 
councils could make them pay as legal rates, and 
these voluntary rates, which will not fail to come 
in, will go to support the church schools, and if 
the wealth of Welsh churchman is not sufficient to 
keep our schools open, then, said the bishop, we 
will throw ourselves upon the support of the 
dioceses all over England. He thought that their 
help would be as effectual as anything that the 
Free Church Council could accomplish. 

While the country was considering this episcopal 
reply to Mr. Lloyd-George’s convention, came the 
speech of the marquis of Londonderry, who pre- 
sumably speaks the sense of the cabinet, declaring 
that he will not permit ‘‘nullification’’ in Wales. 
In the meantime the Welsh teachers, who see 
themselves in prospect of being ground between 
the upper and the nether millstone, are trying to 
evolve some basis of agreement out of the strife. 
So far they have not met with success. 
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Alfred Cutler Barnes, vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Book company, died of pneumonia at his resi- 
dence in Brooklyn, early on the morning of Nov. 28, 
after an illness of two days. 

He was born in Philadelphia on Oct. 27, 1842, 
being the eldest son of A. S. Barnes, the well- 
known publisher. After studying in the Brooklyn 
Polytechnic institute, at the age of fifteen he en- 
tered the employ of A. 8. Barnes & Company, and 
gradually worked his way up, becoming a partner 
in the firm in 1865, eight years after his entrance 
into the business. In 1868 he succeeded to the 
leadership of the house, and remained as its 
head until the organization of The American Book 
Company, of which corporation he was vice-presi- 
dent from its beginning in 1891. 


In 1860, at the age of eighteen, he enlisted in 
the Seventh regiment, New York state guards. 
With it he went to the front in 1861, participating 
in the famous march down Broadway. In 1862 he 
was transferred to the Twenty-second regiment, 
and went to Pennsylvania during the fighting 
around Gettysburg. In after years he served as 
commander of Lafayette Post, Grand Army of the 
Republic. In 1876 he was elected major of the 
Twenty-third regiment, and in 1879 Governor Cor- 
nell appointed him general inspector of rifle prac- 
tice with the rank of brigadier general. While 
holding this office he greatly raised the efficiency 
of the state troops in their use of the rifle. 

In 1884, General Barnes was’ elected colonel of 
the Thirteenth regiment, which he commanded for 
two years and then resigned. In 1900 he was 
again elected colonel of the regiment, and served 
as its commanding officer until May of this year, 
admirably developing its powers. 

General Barnes was a trustee of Cornell univer- 
sity, and gave to it the Barnes reference library 
and the Fuertes observatory. He was in addition 
a trustee of the Cornell Medical college in this city. 
He was the founder and president of the Astor 
Place National bank, serving in 1900 and 1901 as 
chairman of the Associated Bankers of New York 
City, and from 1879 until it was turned over to the 
city of New York, fully completed, he was a trus- 
tee of the Brooklyn bridge. 

General Barnes was also a director of the Brook- 
lyn library, of which he was at one time president, 
a trustee of the Brooklyn Public library, a trustee 
of the Adelphi academy, a trustee of the Brooklyn 
Polytechnic institute, a trustee of the Brooklyn 
hospital, founder and first president of the Oxford 
club, and president, at the time of his death, of 
the Aldine club. 

Together with Dr. J. D. Steele, General Barnes 
wrote the well-known ‘“‘ Barnes’ Brief History of 
the United States. ’’ 

He was a widower, but is survived by two chil- 
dren, Victor Barnes and Mrs. Trueman H. New- 
berry, of Detroit, who, together with his sister, 
Mrs. Emily B. Turner, was at his bedside at the 
time of his death. 

e funeral services were held on Nov. 30 at the 
First Presbyterian church, Brooklyn, at which 
were present, in full uniform, the officers of the 
Thirteenth and Twenty-third regiments, and the 
members of the Society of Colonial Wars, of the 
Sons of the Revolution, and of the Society of the 
War of 1812, to all of which General Barnes be- 
longed. 


Most of the flags in Brooklyn were half-masted 
until after the funeral, as a token of respect to one 
of the borough’s most influential and public-spirited 
citizens. 
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The Busy orld. 


The president has signed a parcels post conven- 
tion with Belgium, which will now be forwarded 
to Brussels for King Leopold’s signature. This is 
the third parcels post convention concluded be- 
tween the United States and a European power. 


Transcontinental Telephony. 


An instrument has been invented recently for 
accurate measurement of the current at the re- 
ceiving end of a long distance telephone. The ap- 
paratus was developed by Professor Arthur E. 
Kennelly of Harvard university and some of the 
engineers of the Bell telephone system working in 
cooperation. It has been named the barretter and 
it will, so it is thought, greatly extend the range 
of long distance telephony by enabling the engin- 
eers to measure more exactly than they have 
hitherto been able to do the exceedingly minute 
currents which are used in telephony. Fora long 
time the telephone experts have been looking for 
improvements which will enable them to establish 
trans-continental circuits; they are now predicting 
that the barretter will be an efficient means toward 
that result. 

The most essential part of the barretter is a bit 
of platinum wire so fine that it can scarcely be 
seen without a magnifying glass. Such wire has 
to be employed because larger sizes will not be- 
come appreciably heated when the feeble impulses 
that are felt at the end of a long distance telephone 
line pass thru them. The fine spun strand in the 
barretter, however, as it becomes heated offers 
sufficient resistance to the current to make meas- 
urement possible. 

The minuteness of the current with which tele- 
phone engineers have to deal appears in the state- 
ment that the electrical energy causing an ordin- 
ary 16 candle-power incandescent lamp to glow is, 
roughly speaking, five million times that which 
reproduces the sound of the human voice at the 
end of a thousand-mile line. An interesting ex- 
periment that has sometimes been employed to 
demonstrate the slightness of the impulse in a 
telephone circuit consists in taking an ordinary 
spangle bead of glass or jet and dropping a little 
acid on it. The bead is thus transformed into a 
battery. If it is then brought into contact with 
fine wires in circuit with a telephone receiver it 
will cause a distinct click to be heard when the 
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possession Italy is justly proud. King Victor Eman- 


~ uel has shown his appreciation of Mr. Morgan’s deli- 


cacy and generosity, by asking him to accept the 
title of an Italian cavalier. 


A New Element in Life. 


Dr. Albert J. Atkins, professor of physiology at 
the California Medical college, reports that he has 
discovered electricity in the human lungs. Dr. 
Atkins says that he has sueceeded in registering a 
positive and negative electrical current in the air 
chambers of the living lungs, outside the blood 
stream. If the doctor is correct, this is one of the 
greatest of physiological discoveries, radically 
changing the accepted idea as to the basis of 
life. Hints of something of this kind have 
=. at intervals, from the Institute Pasteur in 

aris. 


BPI 
School is Out 


By JOHN L. SHROY, Philadelphia. 


If you listen you can hear 
Sounding long and loud and clear, 
Far above the traffic’s hum, 
Voices glad and frolicsome,— 
Voices loud and full of glee, 
Can’t control their jollity. 

Echoes far and near the shout, 
“School is out !”’ 


Sponge-box wrapped in cover blue, 
Note-books strapped around the two, 
Swing them high and swing them low, 
Swing them ’round and let them go. 
Hide ’em where you can’t remember, 
Get some new ones next September. 
Not a sigh and not a pout: 

** School is out.’’ 


All alone the teacher stands, 

Tired mind and tired hands. 
Wearied by long months of care, 
Strangely moved to linger there, 
Where each desk still mutely speaks 
Of the long, long days and weeks, 
When she looked in faces bright, 
That have vanished from her sight. 
Glad and sad she hears the shout : 

“* School ‘isfout.’’ 








circuit is closed. This sound is much 
louder than the one which repro- 
duces the voice in a distant receiver. 


An Appreciated International 
Courtesy. 


The municipality of Ascoli has 
passed an ordinance that one of the 
principal streets of that city shall be 
named after Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, 
of New York, and that Mr. Morgan’s 
bust shall be set up in the ancient 
municipal palace. These unique hon- 
ors are in recognition of the return 
by the New York banker of the cele- 
brated Ascoli cope, given to the 
cathedral of that town in 1288 by 
Pope Nicholas the Fourth, who was 
born within the city’s walls. 

The cope was in some manner ab- 
stracted from the cathedral a few 
years ago, and was bought in Paris 
by Mr. Morgan in ignorance of its 














history. It is one of the most mag- 
nificent textile relics of the Middle 


‘He Dive OF THE MCKINLEY MEMORIAL. 
The group of men is composed of the Trustees of the Association, the late 
Ages, and a work of art of whose Senator Hanna sitting in the center. 
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Educational Associations. 


Dec, 2-3.—Council of Supervisors of the Manual Arts at 
Hartford, Conn. Pres., J. P. Haney, New York city; Vice- 
Pres., Walter Sargent, North Scituate, Mass.; Sec’y, Ed- 
ward D, Griswold, New York city; Treas., William J, Ed- 
wards, Malden, Mass. 

Dec, 17.--Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ club at Hotel 
Brunswick, Boston. Pres., J. W. MacDonald; Vice-Pres., 
Pres. Henry S. Pritchett, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Maurice P. White, D. W. Abercrombie; Sec, 
and Treas,, Herbert L. Morse. 

Dec. 26-30. National Federation of Commercial Teach- 
ers at Chicago. Pres., Robert C. Spencer, Milwaukee; sec. - 
treas., H. M. Rowe, Baltimore. 

Dec. 27. Texas Superintendents and Principals’ associa- 
tion at Corsicana. Pres., Supt. F. W. Chatfield, of Abilene. 

Dec. 26-31—The California State Teachers’ association, at 
San Jose. 

Dec. 27-29—New Jersey State Teachers’ association, at 
Trenton. 

Dec. 27-30.—Washington State Teachers’ association, at 


ane. 

Dec. 27-29.—Illinois State Teachers’ association. 
Edwin G. Cooley, President, Chicago, Ill 

Dec. 27-29.—Kansas State Teachers’ association, at 
Topeka. Pres., Supt. A. H. Bushey, Pittsburg, Kan.; Sec’y, 
Supt. Julia M. Stone, Concordia. 

ec. 27— 29. Missouri State Teachers’ association at Co- 
lumbia. Pres., Ass’t Supt. Benj. Blewitt, St. Louis; sec., 
Supt. C. A. Phillips, Lexington. 

ec. 27-29. — South Dakota Educational association at 
Deadwood. Pres., J.B. McClenon, Brookings; Cor. Sec’y, 
Helen M. Bennett, Deadwood; Rec. Sec’y, Mrs. J. Jones, Jr., 
Hot Springs. 

Dec. 27-29.—Minnesota Educational association at St. Paul. 
Pres., Supt. G. A. Franklin, of Fairbault; Rec. Sec’y, Mary 
G. Farming, St. Paul; Cor. Sec’y, Guy E Maxwell, Winona; 
Treas., County Supt. Christine Goetzinger, Fetgus Falls. 

Dec, 27-29.—Montana State Teachers’ association at Hel- 
ena. Pres., Lewis Terwilliger, Livingston. 

Dec. 27—30. Wisconsin State Teachers’ association at 
Milwaukee. Pres., E. W. Walker, Supt. of Delavan; sec., 
Thomas W. Boyce, Milwaukee. 

Dec. 27-30.—Louisiana State Teachers’ association, at 
Lafayette. Pres., T. H. Harris, principal Baton Rouge High 
school; Vice-Pres., May Huey, Ruston, Ass’t Supt. John R. 
Conniff, New Orleans; Sec,, Nicholas Bauer, New Orleans; 
Treas., D. B. Showalter, Jennings. 

Dec. 28, 29, 80. Nebraska State Teachers’ association at 
Omaha. Pres., E. J. Bodwell, Omaha; vice-pres., Etta 
Brown, Valentine; sec., A. O. Thomas, Kearney; treas. A. 
L. Caviness, Fairburg. 

Dec. 28-30.—Washington State Teachers’ association at 


Supt. 


Spokane. Pres., H. B. Dewey, Tacoma; Sec., O.C. Whit- 
ney, Tacoma. 
ec. 28—30. Arkansas Teachers’ association. Pres., B. 


W. Torreyson of Fort Smith; sec., F. W. Miller, deputy state 
commissioner of education. 

Dec. 28—30. North Dakota Educational association at 
Pres., J. H. Worst, Fargo; sec., A. P. Hollis, Val- 
4 City; chairman of exec. comm., Joseph Carhart, May- 
ville. 


Dec. 28—30.—Texas State Teachers’ association at_Corsi- 
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cana. Pres., Supt. J. G. Wooten of Paris; 
Charles Q. Barton of Decatur. 

Dec. 29—31. Southern Educational association at Jack- 
sonville, Fla. Pres., Walter B. Hill, chancellor university 
of Georgia; vice-Pres., Francis P. Venable, president Uni- 
versity of North Carolina; treas., E. P. Burns, Atlanta, Ga.; 
sec., A. J. Tighe, superintendent schools, Asheville, N. C. 

Jan, 4-6.--State Teachers’ association, at Salt Lake City. 
a A. C. Nelson, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
ion. 

March 30, 1905. Southeastern Nebraska Educational as- 
sociation at Beatrice. Pres., W. L. Stephens, Lincoln; 
vice-pres., Mrs. Olive W. True, Fairburg; sec. Anna V. 
Day, Beatrice; treas., J. C. Waddell, Pawnee City. 

April 1905. North Nebraska Teachers’ association at Nor- 
tolk. Pres., J. A. McLean, South Omaha; vice-pres., A. 
V. Teed, Ponca; sec’y, Otilia Pilger, Norfolk; treas., W. H. 
Richardson, Carroll. 

April 1905. Central Nebraska Teachers’ associaton. 
Pres., R. M. Thomson, Ravenna; vice-pres., C. W. Tayor, 
Geneva; sec., Aimee Whitman, Ord. 

April 1905. Southwestern Educational association at Mc- 
Cook. Pres., George H. Thomas, McCook; vice-pres., C. 
W. McMichael, Arapahoe; sec., Sadie B. Smith, Holdrege; 
treas., James O’Connell, Trenton. 

Spring, 1905—Western Drawing and Manual Training 
association, at Chicago. Pres. Lucy S. Silke, Chicago; Vice- 
Pres., Charles A. Bennett, Peoria, Il].; Sec’y, Mary E. 
Chamberlain, Saginaw, Mich.; Treas., Annette Wales, Min- 
neapolis; Auditor, J. E. Painter, Minneapolis. 

July 7-9, 1905.—Eastern Manual Training association, at 
Newark, N. J. Pres., Clifford B. Connelly, Allegheny, Pa.; 
Vice-Pres., Eli Pickwick, Jr., Newark, N. J.; Sec’y, Henry 
W. Hetzel, Central M. T. school, Philadelphia; Treas., 
William F. Vroom, St. Nicholas Terrace, N.Y. 

July, 1905. Tennessee State Teachers’ association. Pres., 
Supt. P. L. Harned, of Clarksville; sec., W. L. Lawrence, 
of Clarksville. 

Oct., 1905.—Western Minnesota Educational association. 
Pres., County Supt. M. L. Pratt, Granite Falls. 

Oct., 1905.—California State Teachers’ association, at Red 
Bluff. Pres,, Prin, J. D. Sweeney, Red Bluff. Vice-Pres., 
Prin. A. C, Anderson, Colusa; Rec, Sec’y, County Supt. Ellen 
Lynch, Red Bluff; Cor. Sec’y, Prin. Glen Allen, Red Bluff; 
Treas., T. J. Crane, Winters. 

West Virginia Educational association. Pres., 
A. J. Wilkinson, Grafton; sec., Prof. Joseph Rosier, Fair- 
mount. 


sec., Supt. 


New Hampshire State Teachers’ association. 
Pres., Fred. S. Libbey, Warner; vice-pres., L. L. Cleveland, 
Keene; sec., Harriett L. Huntress, Concord; treas., Chan- 
ning Folsom, Dover; exec. comm., I. Arthur Lee, Dover; 
Willis O. Smith, Lancaster. 

Michigan Schoolmasters’ club. Pres., J. L. Sny- 
ry Michigan Agricultural college; sec., L. P. Jocelyn, Ann 

rbor. 


Upper Peninsula (Michigan) Educational asso- 
ciation. Pres., F. D. Davis, Escanaba; sec., Kendall P. 
Brooks, Marquette’ 
——---. Michigan State Teachers’ association. Pres., 
aia B. Laird, Ypsilanti; sec., E. D. Palmer, West Bay 
ity. 
a Idaho State iTeachers’ association.” Pres., A. G. 
Sears, Idaho Falls; Sec., Miss Carrie C. Farr, Boise. 





A ScHooL BaTtH.—From ‘‘ Swedish Life in Town and Country.’’ G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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School Gquipment and the Gducational Trade. 


Under this head are given practical suggestions concerning aids to teaching and arrangement of school libraries, and descriptions of new 
Material for schools and colleges. “Tt 1s to be maderstosd that all notes of school  appues are inserted for purposes of information only, and no paid 


advertisements are admitted. School boards, superintendents, and teachers 


nd many valuable notes from the educational supply market 


which will help them to keep up with the advances made in this important field. Correspondence is invited. Address letters to hditor of Tur 


ScHoor JouRNAL. 61 East 9th street, New York city 


The necessity of padded floors in a gymnasium is shown b 
a distressing accident which soumeek: on Nov. 21 at Cornell 
university. Frederick E. Schmidt, a sophomore in the col- 
lege, lost his balance while performing on the parallel bars, 
and falling, hit the floor with great force. He fell on his 
head and neck, and altho no bones were broken and he re- 
mained conscious, he lost the power of speech and was totally 
paralyzed. 

Mr. Schmidt now lies in the Cornell infirmary, and altho he 
has regained the ability to speak, the paralysis continues, 
and the surgeons fear that if his life can be saved, he will 
never recover the use of his limbs, so terrific was the shock 
received by the nervous organization. 


When a city charter imposed upon a board of education the 
duty to establish text-books to be used in the schools, it con- 
ferred a purely legislative function, the duty to exercise 
which was continuous, so that the board was entitled to re- 
scind its previous action, admitting certain text-books and 
adopting others at its discretion. (Supreme Court of Wis- 
consin in State of Wisconsin vs. Wilson.) 


The Excelsior Slate Company, of Pen Argyl, Pa., manu- 
facturers of hand shaved slate blackboards, are constantly 
receiving orders from schools for large quantities of their 
articles. Since 1885, when the company was established, the 
reputation of their slate has been constantly growing and is 
now so well known as not to require comment. In the Penn- 
sylvania black slate region, there is no superior to the ‘‘ Mas- 
ters excelsior slate’? made by this company, due to their 
skilful mechanics and elaborate modern methods, joined to a 
supply of the best material. 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company, Springfield, 
Mass., find their business steadily increasing in volume, the 
year now about to close containing the largest number of 
orders ever received by them. To print a list of the cities 
and towns which have recently adopted the ‘‘ Holden System 
of Preserving Books ’’ would require several pages of THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

It is an impressive illustration of the intrinsic value of the 
Holden articles—the Holden book cover, andthe Holden self- 
binders and transparent paper—that seventy per cent. of the 
school board members and superintendents of schools who 
write for samples, afterwards order from the company, and 
of these samples the Holden send out annually many tons. 


The Todd adjustable hand loom is of so exellent a quality 
that knowledge of its merits has spread far. Todd & Todd, 
730 east 18th street, New York city, the firm that manufac- 
tures it, have written that they have received a request for 
samples and prices from the general superintendent of edu- 
cation of the Philippines, who wrote that he had seen an ad- 
vertisement of the loom in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. THE 
JOURNAL has a large number of subscribers in Jamaica, Ha- 
waii, Japan, Australia, and the Philippines, and these far- 
away readers are among the most diligent observers of its 
advertising columns. The Todd Company report a large 
business this year. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Manufacturing Company, 26 
John street, New York, with works at Camden, New Jersey, 
are proud of the award of the grand prize at the St. Louis 
exposition to the Esterbrook pens. No one will be surprised 
at this award, as thepens of the Esterbrook company are 
regarded as almost a necessity everywhere, particularly in 
the schools. 


The Cincinnati Game Company, whose educational games 
are noticed in another place, is justly proud of its gold medal 
won at the St. Louis exposition. ducational games are 
such a comparatively new feature of the life pedagogic that 
we presume it is the first time a regular contest for a medal 
was heldat a very great exposition. There is many a young- 
ster who will carry to the end of a venerable life, so deeply 
engraved in the mind are youthful impressions, a mental pic- 
ture of the cards of these games, with the knowledge re- 
corded on them. Everything else, learned later in life, 
may become dim, but these cards, fixedly studied in the 
enthusiasm of a winter evening’s pleasure, will remain 
stored in the memory forever. 


Artistic Furniture for Children. 


When we were children there was no chair in the house 
that seemingly equaled in beauty, certainly there was none 
that compared in comfort, with the little wooden or cane 
seated rocker we calledourown. The little chairs have long 
since been banished to garret or garbage heap. When their 
children had outgrown them their work was done. No in= 
trinsic beauty or artistic excellence commended them to 
mother or son so that they were kept. 

Times have changed. Children’s furniture now-a-days, 















costing little more than it did of yore, has beauty and per- 
manent value. The children’s nursery in the German sec- 
tion at St. Louis could be enjoyed fora life-time. The artis- 
tic furniture designed and made by Gustav Stickley, of the 


Craftsman workshop at Syracuse, N. Y., pictured here, 
could claim a place in any room occupied by a ‘‘grown-up,’’ 
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besides the appreciation it would unconsciously give children 
of what is beautiful. 


Music Players in Schools. 


In the discussion following the reading of a paper on ‘‘The 
Course of Music in the Public Schools,’’ at the recent meet- 
ing in Boston of the New England Association of School Sup- 
erintendents, the opinion seemed to be general that it would 
be highly advisable to install in the schools the mechanical 
piano player, so that the works of Beethoven, Mozart, and 
other great composers might be heard by the children. 

Prof. W. R. Spaulding, of Harvard, read a letter from Dr. 
W. T. Harris, United States commissioner of education, in 
which Dr. Harris declared himself strongly in favor of the 
introduction of the mechanical piano player, in order that 
the gems of classic music might become familiar in the school. 
Prof. L. R. Lewis, of Tufts college, said he agreed with this 
opinion. 

The following officers of the association were elected: Pres., 
B. B. Russell, Brockton, Mass.; Vice-Pres., Payson Smith, 
Auburn, Me.; Sec., A. C. Thompson, Wakefield, Mass.; Au- 
ditor, E. L. Silver, Rochester, N. H.; Exec. Com., H. W. 
Lull, Newport, R. I.; A. D. Call, Hartford, Conn.; H. P. 
Lewis, Worcester, Mass.; W. D. Parkinson, Waltham, Mass. 


PN 
With the Book-Makers. 


On Nov. 17, Doubleday, Page & Company gave a house- 
warming at their beautiful new office building, 133-137 East 
Sixteenth street. The building, which stands on the site of 
David Dudley Field’s last residence in New York, is in the 
Colonial style, of Harvard brick with white marble trim- 
mings. 

The entire work of the house of Doubleday, Page & Com- 
pany is carried on within the building. Here the editorial 
work for World’s Work and Country Life in America is 
done, here the magazines, and all the books issued by the 
firm are printed on five immense presses, and here also all 
the multifarious activities of the advertising, circulation and 
mailing departments are performed. Every convenience of 
modern equipment is to be found in the structure even to 
arrangements whereby the three hundred women employ ed 
in clerical capacities may be served with hot luncheons. 

On the day of the house-warming, many editors, authors, 
advertisers, and others interested in the publishing business 
of New York, called on Doubleday, Page & Company, and 
with many warm words of congratulation inspected their 
new home. 


The committee on high school books of the board of educa- 
tion of Virginia, metin Richmond on Nov. 25, to recommend 
the list of books to be used in the high schools of the state 
during the next four years. The committee consisted of Dr. 
Kent of the University of Virginia, President Tyler of Wil- 
liam and Mary college, and Superintendent Glass of Lynch- 
burg. 

Wilteaseecitic list of the books recommended has not been 
given out by the committee, it is understood from many re- 
marks of the gentlemen composing the committee, that a 
full and liberal selection has been made, practically authoriz- 
ing for use in Virginia all good high school text-books. The 
board of education by whom the recommendation will be 
considered, meets in Richmond on Dec. 15. 


E. P. Dutton & Company have a capable representative in 
the schools for their supplementary reading books in the 
person of Mr. Maurice L. Jenks, an instructor in the New 
York evening high school. 


The house of G. E. Stechert, of New York city, has 
changed its name to G. E. Stechert & Company. 


Dr. Charles Davidson, inspector of English for the Regents 
of the University of New York for the past eight years, is 
this winter in Cambridge, Massachusetts, engaged in the 
preparation of some text-books for English classes. 


Ainsworth & Company, 378-388 Wabash avenue, Chicago, 
have added a text-book on physics by Professor Begeman, 
professor of physics at the Iowa state normal school, to their 
valuable list of school books. They already report a large 
sale for it. This work is an exposition of the principles of 
physics, and the pages are not encumbered with the details 
of experiments, which experience dictates should be treated 
in a separate laboratory text-book. It is considered by its 
publishers to be fully as much in touch with the recent ad- 
vances in physics as any other book in use in the schools. 
“‘X ’”’ rays, color photography, photography of sound waves, 
wireless telegraphy, electrons, radium, and radio-activity, are 
all adequately considered, and presented in a clear and at- 
tractive manner to the student. 


Mr. Ellsworth, one of the New York state representatives 
of The Macmillan Company, is at present in the city on a 
visit to the home establishment. 
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Prof. Gordy’s books continue to grow in popularity. His 

American Leaders and Heroes’’ has been adopted by the 
school board of Geneva, Ind., Boscobel, Wis., C nnersville, 
{nd., Ft. Wayne, Ind., LaGrange, Ind., Derby, Conn., Sa- 
lem, Mass., Janesville, Wis., and St. Paul. 

James’ ‘‘Our Government in State and Nation,’’ has been 
decided upon as the exclusive text-book in civics in Kenosha, 
Wis., Clinton, Ind., Beloit, Wis., Granger, Minn., and 
Canon City, Colorado. 

The normal school of Rochester, New York, and the Uni- 
versity of Georgia have recently resolved to use ‘‘Dutton’s 
School Management’”’ for the instruction of the prospective 
teachers. 

The Provincial Publishing Company has been incorporated 
under the laws of the state of New Jersey to do a general 
—— and publishing business, with a capital of one mil- 

ion dollars. The incorporators are George H. Monroe, Wil- 
liam A. Ryan, and George A. Berger. 

By the will of the late Christian Robert Teller, the music 
printer, his large publishing and printing establisnment on 
west Twenty-eighth street New York city, is bequeathed to 
his sons, William and Albert. 

Powers and Lyons have recently issued two text books 
which will be of peculiar value in the new commercial courses 
in the high schools. There are ‘‘Outline of Commercial 
Geography,’’ and ‘‘ Outline of History of Commerce.’’ 

_The books are arranged on the loose leaf plan, and are 
higly commended by teachers of high critical ability, as pre- 
senting a unique method of teaching. 


The Ginn Conference. 

A general conference of agents from the entire Eastern 
field has been in session this week at the New York office of 
Ginn & Company. Many interesting topics have been dis- 
cussed, and the agents are delighted with the results. The 
most ‘‘ valuable conference ever held’’ is the unanimous ver- 
dict. Every man has contributed some original idea from 
his experience to the general fund. 


Silver, Burdett & Company. 

There has been held this week at the New York office, a 
conference of all the agents in New York, the New England 
states, Pennsylvania, and the Southern division. In allabout 
thirty agents were present. The whole field of education 
agency was discussed, and the problems presented to the 
agents were laid by them before the conference. Mr, Edgar 
O. Silver, president of the company, presided, and Mr. Dud- 
ley R. Cowles acted as secretary. 

Mr. Abram Barker has been a comptroller of the 
house with headquarters in New York City. 


Mr. Edgar O. Silver has been spending some time at the 
St. Louis exposition. 


Mr. C. B. Bowry, agent for Southern Illinois, was recent- 
ly married to Miss Ella Shipman of Virginia. 


Mr. Dudley R. Cowles has returned from Richmond, where 
he attended the meeting ofthe Virginia State committee on 
high school books. 


Crane & Company’s Books. 


Crane & Company, of Topeka, Kan., are the only general 
publishers of school books and teachers’ aids between the 
Mississippi river and the Pacific coast. The house is an old 
one, having been established in 1868, when Kansas was only 
just emerging from the tempestuous turmoil of her territorial 
days. Of course their business is largely drawn from that 
vast region of the trans-Mississippi prairies and mountains, 
where states are in sober truth empires. The people who 
are filling up this region so rapidly with thriving cities and 
prosperous agricultural communities believe, before aught 
else,in education, and a constituency like this is no meanone 
to draw upon. But of late Crane & Company have received 
numerous orders from the East, which is a gratifying testi- 
mony to the widespread reputation of this house for excel- 
lence. 

Upon their list are some splendid school books, notably one 
singularly beautiful primer and several primary number 
books. These meet witha very large demand. 

THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, in its literary items, has frequently 
called attention to the praiseworthy desire of this Topeka 
firm to have worthily recorded the interesting history of 
Kansas, and to see that literary merit displayed by Kansans, 
when it is real merit, shall have an opportunity of being pre- 
sented to the world. To them is due a set of monographs 
on Kansas history which are of great value to the student of 
American history, as well as of interest to the general read- 
er. Mr. Ware, the retiring commissioner of pensions whose 
stories and poems under the pen name of ‘‘Ironquill’’ are 
such a unique contribution to American humor, has always 
sent out his productions thru the Crane press. 

Of course Kansas books are only a tithe of this house’s 
product, as their interesting catalog shows, but onenaturally 
dwells upon such a feature, as exhibiting that really bene- 
ficial form of state pride which causes solid results, and could 
be generally imitated with advantage. 
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Obituary Notes. 


Alexander Griswold, of the publishing house of John P. 
Morton & Company, Louisville, Ky., died in that city on 
Oct. 16, aged seventy years. 

The firm of Morton and Griswold was founded by a pre- 
ceding generation of the family, and the present members 
of the firm, were sons of Mr. Griswold and nephews of 
the first Mr. Morton. The house early established a reputa- 
tion for publishing educational books in the South. Mr. 
Howard thivweld a brother of the deceased, will carry on 
the business. 


James Shaw Baker. 


James Shaw Baker, president of The Baker & Taylor 
Company, died on November 21, at his home in East Orange, 
New Jersey. 

Mr. Baker was born on November 7, 1836, at Pompey, 
Onondaga county, New York, was graduated from Hamilton 
college in the classof ’57, and having determined to practice 
law, soon after his graduation began to study that profes- 
sion in the office of Hon. Lucien Birdseye, of New York. 
After two years spent in studying law, his natural bent 
towards business pursuits predominated, and he _ en- 
tered the employ of Blakeman & Mason, publishers. This 
was in 1859, and, with the exception of a part of the Civil 
war period, he remained with this house until its death, the 
name of the firm being finally ehanged to The Baker & Tay- 
lor Company. 

When President Lincoln called for volunteers, in April, 
1861, Mr. Baker enlisted as a private in the Thirteenth Regi- 
ment New York National Guard, and served out the extent 
of the regiment’s response to the president’s call. He was 
snpelnted an aid on the staff of Major-Gen. O. M. Mitchel, 
then in command of Charleston, (S. C.) harbor, but the early 
death of General Mitchel from yellow fever brought Mr. 
Baker’s military career to a close. 

For a short time Mr. Baker was the transfer agent in 
New York of the Lacrosse and Milwaukee railroad, but in 
1862 he returned to the publishing business in which he was 
to be so successful. 

Mr. Baker’s public life was entirely connected with the 
work of the Brick Presbyterian church of East Orange, in 
which place he had resided for more than thirty years. For 
twenty years he had been an elder in that church, and twice 
he had been sent as a commissioner to the General Assem- 
bly. For several years he also served as a member of 
the board of managers of the American Bible Society. 


PN 
Query Department. 


E. C. & Others.—In response to several queries, we would 
give the address of George L. English & Company, 201 East 
16th street, New York city, as a firm selling shells, seaweed, 
and minerals suitable for the school-room. 


Supt. H.—Your query respecting book of English master- 
pieces (chiefly poetry) especially adapted for work in high 
schools, we have referred to Maynard, Merrill & Company, 
44-60 East 23d street, New York city. 


E. L. C.—You can secure a stereopticon with slides for use 
in the school-room from the Riley Optical Instrument Com- 
pany, 23 East 14th street, New York city. 


J. J. B.—We have no more of the Panama maps which we 
sent out last January to the advertising friends of THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. We purchased those maps from C. S. 
Hammond & ora 163 Broadway, New York city, and 
no doubt that firm will be able to supply you. 


E. M.—For prices of various kinds of water color boxes, 
etc. we will refer to F. W. Devoe & C. F. Reynolds Com- 
pany, corner Fulton and William streets, New York city, 
who can give you information about all artist’s materials. 


Consolidated Schoo] District.—We do not have a music de- 
artment, but we have forwarded your favor to the Oliver 
itson Company, 453 Washington street, Boston. 


Education Department.—Will refer you to American 
Luxfer Prism Company, 348 Wabash avenue, Chicago, for 
information regarding prices of prism glass used to bring the 
light into school-rooms. 


N. J. Supt.—Replying to your query asking for informa- 
tion about a good manual for color instruction, we will 
recommend the ‘‘ New Books for Art Instruction,’’ recently 
published by the Prang Educational Company, 113 Univer- 
sity place, New York city. , 





Any woman desirous of information about insurance as a 
protection during old age or about selling insurance as a 
pe exclusively or during leisure hours, can secure a 
ull explanation by addressing The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, 32 Nassau street, New York City. 
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State Adoptions in Tennessee. 


In Tennessee the following firms were bidders for the state 
adoptions: W. H. Wheeler & Co., Chicago; the Indiana 
School Book Co., Indianapolis; Myers, Fishel & Co., Harris- 
burg, Pa.; National Publishing Co., Louisville; Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, New York; Southwestern Publishing Co., 
Knoxville; Newson & Co., New York; Educational Publish- 
ing Co., Chicago; Columbia Book Co., Boston; Globe School 
Book Co., New York; D. C. Heath & Co., Chicago; D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., New York; B. F. Johnson & Co., Richmond, 
Va.; Macmillan & Co., New York; Maynard, Merrill & Co., 
New York; American Book Co., New York; J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co., Philadelphia; Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago; 
University Publishing Co., New York; Ginn & Co., Boston. 
These, with the firms whose books in use were retained, 
made up twenty-eight publishing houses, a good proportion 
of the book houses in the United States engaged in educa- 
tional work. 

Sixteen publishing firms will supply the school books 
adopted by the state of Tennessee. They are as follows: 

B. F. Johnson Publishing Company, history and two 
readers. 

American Book Company, speller, three readers, history of 
Tennessee, one grammar, one arithmetic. 

Ginn & Co., agriculture, practical arithmetic, plane and 
solid geometry. 

Indiana School Book Company, one primer. 

The Macmillan Company, two geographies. 

D. Appleton & Co., two physiologies. 

Silver Burdett & Co., copy books. 

Brandon Printing Company, history of Tennessee. 

J. B. Lippincott & Co., algebra and dictionaries. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, civil government. 

Allyn & Bacon, physics. 

Bostleman & Ambrose, geology. 

Maynard, Merrill & Co., bookkeeping. 

Southern Publishing Co., primary history. 

Myers, Fishel & Co. mental arithmetic. 

The school books selected by the State of Tennessee are 
as follows: A star before the name of a book indicates that 
the book is at present in use. 

*Geology of Tennessee, Safford & Killebrew. 

*History of Tennessee, McGee, revised. 

*History of Tennessee, Garrett & Goodpasture. 

*Modern Bookkeeping, Montgomery. 

Heath’s Bookkeeping Blanks. 

Agriculture for Beginners, Burkett, Stevens & Hill. 

Our Government, James, Sanford & Caldwell. 

Beginners’ History of Our Country, Estill. 

*New School History of the United States, Lee. 

*Mental Arithmetic, Weidenheimer. 

Elements of Arithmetic, revised, Jones. 

*Practical Arithmetic, Wentworth. 

Elementary Algebra, Lippincott. 

*Plane Geometry. Plane and Solid Geometry, Went- 
worth. 

Elements of Physics, Carhart & Shute. 

Introductory Geography (with Tennessee supplement): 
Tarr & McMurray. 

Complete Geography, Tarr & McMurray. 

First Book in Hygiene, Krohn. 

Graded Lessons in Hygiene, Krohn. 

Universal Primer, Klingsmith. 

First Reader, Graded Classics, Lee. 

Second Reader, Graded Classics, Lee. 

Third Reader, Graded Classics, Lee. 

Fourth Reader, Graded Classics, Lee. 

Fifth Reader, Graded Classics, Lee. 

Progressive Course in Spelling, Hunt. 

*Language Lessons, Part, I., Hyde. 

School Grammar, Baskerville & Sewell. 

*Composition and Rhetoric, Williams. 

Copy Books, Normal Review. 

The Supplementary List of recommended books are: 

*Worcester’s Primary Dictionary; *Worcester’s New 
School Dictionary; *Worcester’s New Academic Dictionary; 
Benson & Glenn’s Speller and Definer; John Allison’s Twen- 
tieth Century Map of Tennessee. 


Remingtons in Schools. 


The Remington Typewriter Company was pleased recently 
to receive an order for fifty Remingtons from the Boston 
public school board. Many other school boards have lately 
purchased new Remingtons. Syracuse (N. Y.) and Okla- 
homa City, each bought ten; St. Louis, twelve, and Wor- 
cester, Mass., four. The commercial high school at Los 
Angeles (Cal.) has just installed ten of this company’s 
machines, and the commercial high school in Philadelphia at 
the same time ordered five Remingtons. 





The fact that most diseases arise from an impure or low 
— of the blood, is fully proven by Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. 
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At the meeting of the Chicago board 
of education on Nov. 9, it was resolved to 
have twenty portable school houses built 
for use in relieving the school pressure in 
the congested districts. These buildings 
willaccommodate sixty children each and 
will cost two thousand dollars apiece. 
They will be ready for occupancy in two 
months. This measure was taken, as 
eleven thousand children in Chicago are 
now on half time schedule. 

The board decided, on account of the 
running out of the available supply of 
teachers, to hold a general teachers’ ex- 
amination on Dec. 30 and 31. 

The Patrick Henry school was made 
an independent school, with C. C. Kraus- 
kopf as principal. 


President Raymond, of Union college, 
has been elected a member of the com- 
mittee of three on the administration and 
award of the Rhodes scholarships in the 
state of New York, to succeed Chancel- 
lor Day of Syracuse university, who is 
ineligible for re-election. The other 
members of the committee are Presi- 
dent Butler of Columbia and President 
Schurman of Cornell. 


Colenel J. F. Chaves, superintencent 
of public instruction of the territory of 
New Mexico, was assassinated on the 
evening of Nov. 27, while he was sitting 
at the supper table of a friend in Pifios 
Wells. The assassin fired thru a window, 
and is at present unknown. 


“By the death of President Drown, of 
Lehigh university, Dr. William H. Chand- 
ler, senior member of the faculty, be- 
comes acting —s of the university. 
The student body held a meeting on the 
morning of November 16, as soon as the 
president’s death was known, and in the 
afternoon the faculty, with a complete 
attendance, met to take appropriate ac- 
tion. The Lehigh-Lafayette foot-ball 
game, scheduled for November 19, and 
all other athletic engagements of the 
university, were ordered to be indefinite- 
ly postponed. 


At the state charities conference held 
in Syracuse on Nov. 16, Justice Julius M. 
Mayer, attorney-general-elect, reported 
for the committee on the treatment of 
criminals which was appointed last year 
at the Buffalo conference. One great 
gain had been made. The legislature 
had passed a law, which would go into 
effect on Jan. 1, whereby there was es- 
tablished a New York — Reformatory 
for Misdemeanants, to which less hard- 
ened offenders, convicted in the metrop- 
olis, could be sent for an indeterminate 
sentence not exceeding three years. On 
the board of parole, consisting of nine 
members, the courts and magistrates 
committing the misdemeanants are to 
haverepresentation. Justice Mayer hoped 
that such a me see gt | system would 
gradually be developed all over the state. 


The committee on compulsory educa- 
tion of the Philadelphia board of educa- 
tion will speedily organize two special 
schools for truants in that city. 


How easily children may receive injuries 
from the most —— harmless ob- 
jects is pathetically illustrated by a fatal 
accident at Homestead, Penn. Eddie 
Evans, five years old, was a little late for 
school and started to run. In so doing 
he tripped and:fell, and the slate pencil 
that he was carrying penetrated his brain 
thru the eye. eath followed in a few 
days. 


The Rumford medal, instituted by 
Count Rumford in 1796, and awarded 
every second year to the author of the 
most important discovery or useful im- 
provement in heat or light, has been 
awarded by the Royal Society of Great 
Britain to Dr. Rutherford, professor of 


- to deal with the race problem. 


physics at McGill university, Montreal, 
for his researches in radio activity. 


The new chapel of Vassar college was 
dedicated formally on Nov. 4. Rev. 
James M. Taylor, president of Vassar, 
presided, and the religicus ceremonies 
were extremely eclectic in character, the 
speakers ranging from Bishop Potter, of 
New York, to the Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
presicent of the American Unitarian 
association. The Rev. Dr. William P. 
Slocum, president of Colorado college, 
was also one of those who spoke. The 
charel, which is of stone in the Gothic 
style, is the gift of Mary Thaw Thcmp- 
son, ’77, and Mary Morris Pratt, ’€0. 


The Union Theological seminary has, 
by a unanimous vote of its directors, 
so amended its constitution that the 
directors and the members of the faculty 
are no longer compelled to subscribe to 
the Westminister Confession of Faith. 

Mrs. William Earl Dodge has announced 
her intention of giving $120,CC0 to the 
seminary for the endowment of a chair 
of applied Christianity. Morris K. Jes- 
sup, one of the directors, informed the 
board that he wished also to give a sim- 
ilar sum to be used for the encowment 
of a professorship of preaching. These 
gifts were gratefully accepted. 


The schcol beard of Allegany, Pa., is 
the latest kody which has been —s ma 

y the 
laws of Pennsylvania, each student in the 
normal school must teach as a substitute 
teacher three days each month during the 
school year. One of the girls in the nor- 
mal school is anegress. Each time she 
has been sent to teach a class she has not 
beenallowed to do so. This has occurred 
in nearly every school in =: At 
its December meeting, the school board 
of the city will consider the matter. 


Dr. E. A. Turner, formerly president 
of Waynesburg college, will soon be 
formally inaugurated as president of 
Trinity university, Waxahachie, Tex. 
The following are other new members of 
the faculty: Howell T. Livingston, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, for English; Luther 
E. Wear, Cumberland university, for 
mathematics; Elsa Mueller, Royal Nor- 
mal college, Dresden, for German and 
French. 


Dr. Warre, headmaster of Eton, has 
announced his intention of relinquishing 
the headmastership of that famous 
school at next midsummer. The news is 
of concern to every Etonian. Dr. Warre 
is himself an Eton boy, and a graduate 
of Balliol college, Oxford. He has been 
at the head of Eton since 1884, and has 
been —— identified with it for 
twice as long, being now in his sixty- 
eighth year. Besides being in command 
of Eton, Dr. Warre is fellow of All Souls 
college, prebendary of Wells, and honor- 
ary chaplain to the king. 


Military Rule at the University 
of California. 


A matter which at first seemed to be 
nothing more than an interesting episode 
in college life has — into serious 
consequences for a number of students 
at the ene of California. 

Capt. J. T. Nance, U. S. A., is the 
new army Officer on detail at the univer- 
sity, and at his first lecture on military 
tactics the students attending it became 
boisterous. The next day Captain Nance 
issued an order that hereafter the thou- 
sand or more students belonging to the 
class should march into the class-room in 
military file. This the students refused 
to do, and upon an attempt by the cap- 
tain to force them so to march, they 
raised a disturbance. Prof. William A. 
Getchell attempted to quell the disturb- 


ance, and the aroused students threw 
clods at him. Declaring that the affair 
was a disgrace to the university, Pro- 
fessor Getchell retired. 

Captain Nance sent a telegram to the 
war department, and that cffice replied, 
sustaining him on every point. On Nov. 
10, Pres. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, of the 
university, addressing a great body of 
students gathered in Harmon gymnasium, 
said that the trouble was serious, not be- 
cause university regulations had been 
disregarded, but because the rules of the 
war department had been violated. There- 
fore, announced President Wheeler, none 
of the students engaged in the revolt 
against the orders of Captain Nance 
would be permitted to graduate from the 
university. 


The Day of Rest in France. 


The Superior Council of the French 
Ministry of Fublic Works has voted to 
recommend to the French Parliament 
that a law be enacted rigidly providing 
for one day of compulsory rest during 
each week, Sunday being the day unless 
the nature of the person’s occupation 
makes another day necessary. 

This is a practical step of that Sunday 
rest movement which has arisen in 
France owing to the increasing frequency 
with which building ——— shop 
trade, and other branches of industry 
not connected with the necessary ccm- 
fort or pleasure of the people, are being 
carried on on Sundays the same as during 
the other days of the week. 


College Debating League. 

After negotiations extending over a 
j eriod of several years, Columbia, Cor- 
1ell, and the University of Pennsylvania 
lave arranged a satisfactory agreement 
fur a triangular debating league. 

Each university is to have two debat- 
ing teams in the field. One of these 
teams will defend the affirmative of the 
question selected as the subject against 
a team from one of the other universities, 
while the other team will defend the 
negative of the same question against 
the team of the third member of the 
league. In this way three debates will 
be held each Fg each university in the 
league defending both sides of the ques- 
tion at issue. The three debates are to 
take place on the same day in New York, 
Ithaca, and Philadelphia. 

It will be interesting to watch the 
working of this somewhat complicated 
and artificial system of inter-collegiate 
debating, which undeniably presents good 
features of a novel kind, and to compare 
its results with the triangular debating 
league of Harvard, Yale, and Princeton, 
which is carried on in the usual fashion. 


An Outrage Rebuked. 


Some time ago two students at one of 
the Washington (D. C.) high schools 
rushed upon Henry J. Hunt, a student at 
another of the city high schools, as the 
latter was passing thru the streets to his 
home, and Lentally assaulted him, break- 
ing several of his teeth. Young Hunt had 
incurred the animosity of the two boys 
because in a football game between their 
respective high schools, a few days pre- 
viously, he had made a brilliant play, and 
saved the game for his school. 

The beard of education of the District 
of Columbia, after receiving the report 
of a committee, orders that the two as- 
sailants be indefinitely disbarred from 
taking — in any school athletic con- 
test, and announces that, as much as it 
approves of sport, any similar occurrence 
will mean the dismissal of the offender 
from educational privileges in the Dis- 
trict, and the cessation of all athletic ac- 
tivities of every kind whatever in all of 
the institutions under the control of the 
board of education. 
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Remarkable Report from Pitts- 
burg. 


It is reported from Pittsburg, on what 
authority dces not appear, that the West- 
ern University of Pennsylvania is to be 
moved from the suburbs of Allegheny to 
a situation near the new Carnegie Tech- 
nical school, and is to be so munificently 
endowed by the many manufacturers 
who have made large fortunes in the 
Pittsburg district, that as far as money 
will go, it will rival the greatest of 
American universities. The report con- 
tinues with the statement that about 
fifty acres of ground is being secured at 
a cost of $2,000,000, and that half a hun- 
dred citizens of Pittsburg have put down 
their names for contributions ranging 





from $40,000 to $100,000 each, for build- 
ings and equipment. 


University Affairs Trouble an 
Imperial Cabinet. 


For five centuries the house of Haps- 
burg has been trying to Germanize the 
Italian provinces under its authority. 
The attempt has been in vain. Recently 
the imperial government at Vienna has 
changed its hereditary policy, and greatly 
to the joy of its Italian subjects, has es- 
tablished an Italian faculty in the Uni- 
versity of Innsbruck. This faculty was 
opened on Nov. 3. 

Immediately trouble started in a new 
quarter, for while the Italian population f 
of these Adriatic provinces was satisfied, 


the German inhabitants were roused to a 
state of indignation, and almost continu- 
ous rioting has since occurred, which has 
been countenanced by the local author- 
ities, who are Germans. 

On Nov. 6 Prime {Minister von Korber 
had a stormy interview at Vienna with 


Herr Erler, vice-burgomaster of Inns- 
bruck, and Herr Denschatte, leader of 
the People’s party, in which he reso- 


‘lutely refused to suppress the recently 


created Italian faculty. Thus the action 
of the imperial government, instead of 
allaying discontent, seems to have still 
further increased the racial difficulties of 
the polyglot Austro-Hungarian monarchy. 
But the wisest statesmanship is often at 
fault when two hostile races commingle 
in the same territory. 
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THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 


In and Around New York City. 


Superintendent Maxwell delivered, on 
Nov. 26, the second of the series of lec- 
tures by prominent educators in Cooper 
Union. The large lecture hall was 
crowded. The lecture, ‘‘ Present Prob- 
lems of the Schools,’’ was the same as 
the superintendent delivered before the 
Congress of Arts and Sciences at the St. 
Louis Exposition, and has already been 
given in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

In passing, however, Dr. Maxwell said 
that he was afraid that the appropria- 
tion for school purposes this year would 
not enable the board of education to 
keep open the vacation schools, the night 
schools, and provide the same recreation 
and athletic facilities as were given to 
the children of the congested districts 
last year. The superintendent also re- 
iterated his well-known belief in the 
propriety of providing nourishing noon- 
day lunches for school children of the 
poor. 


So much interest was aroused by the 
exhibition on religious education held in 
Teachers college, Columbia university, 
which was recently described in THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL, that the promoters of 
the exhibition extended it until Nov. 26, 
a much longer time than was originally 
intended. 


Corporation Counsel Delaney has de- 
cided, upon the application of Controller 
Grout, that the Soond of education has 
the right to let its contracts for supplies 
for the term of five years, as it recently 
intended to do, until deterred by the legal 
objections of the controller. Upon re- 
ceiving this opinion of the corporation 
counsel, the executive committee of the 
board, on November 16 awarded several 
contracts for that term. It is estimated 
that the five year contracts will save to 
the city $43,000 annually in the pur- 


chase of supplies, which is within a 
few thousand dollars of the amount 
needed to carry on the work of the pub- 
lic lecture bureau. Heretofore the de- 
partment of supplies has given contracts 
for only one year. The total amount of 
the contracts to be awarded will be about 
two and a half million dollars. 


The De Witt Clinton High School 
Alumni Association held a mass meeting 
on Nov. 19, to perfect plans for the fcot- 
ball game between that high school and 
the Central high school, of Philadelphia. 
The game will take place on Dec. 3, and 
promises to be the event of the year in 
interscholastic sport. 


The Alumni Association of St. Ga- 
briel’s school gave their second annual 
dinner on November 16 at the Park 
avenue hotel. Two hundred and fifty 
graduates, ranging in age from sixteen 
to eighty, sat down at the table. 

Justice Daniel F. Martin, president of 
the association, presided, and said that 
it was the duty of the members of the 
association to be loyal to the principle 
that parochial education should be sup- 
-~ by aid from the state. The Rev. 

r. P. J. Hayes, president of the Catho- 
lic Preparatory college, represented 
Archbishop Farley, and read a _ letter 
from him urging upon the alumni of St. 
Gabriel’s the need of promulgating the 
idea ‘‘no education without religion.’’ 


The League for Political Education 
(non-partisan) hasissued its little pamph- 
let of announcements for the coming 
year. It is impossible to give a list of 
the lecturers who will be heard at the 
headquarters of the league at 23 West 
44th street. Such alist would sound like 
a biographical dictionary of American 
eminence. The Hon. Andrew D. White, 


Pres. Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton, M. 
Charles Wagner, Commissioner-General 
Sargent, Miss Jane Addams, are sufficient 
indication of the others. The three 
courses in literature are of the utmost 
attractiveness. Prof. Edward Howard 
Griggs will give six lectures on the Di- 
vine Comedy. The Rev. Thomas R. 
Slicer will take up six poems of destiny, 
namely, the Gidipus Tyrannus of Sopho- 
cles, the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, 
the Prometheus Unbound of Shelley, the 
Book of Job, the Sordello of Browning, 
and In Memoriam. Mr. Hamilton W. 
Mabie will give six talks on literary sub- 
jects. It seems almost impossible to 
imagine a richer literary feast. 


Llewellyn W. Williams, honorary sec- 
retary of the Society for the Reform of 
School Discipline, who resides in Glas- 
gow, Scotland, has forwarded a petition 
to the board of education of New York, 
praying that the board will not reintro- 
duce corporal punishment into its schools, 
as certain of the New York principals 
desire. 

Mr. Williams says that until recently 
English educators thought that Germany 
was the only country from which school 
improvements could be derived, but that 
within the last year or so the United 
States has become the country towards 
which British school authorities turn their 
eyes. Mr. Williams says he is convinced 
that one reason for the excellence of 
American schools is the complete ab- 
sence of corporal punishment, and en- 
lightened educators all over the world 
would deplore, beyond all else, the return 
of that discredited method of maintaining 
obedience in the schools of America’s 
greatest city. 


At the annual meeting of the College 
Entrance Examination board at Colum- 
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Nell and Mrs. Jarley. Cloth. 


Illustrated. 
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A LITTLE JOURNEY TO NORWAY 
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FOURTH SCHOOL YEAR 
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bia university on Nov. 19, the following 
officers were elected: Chairman, Presi- 
dent Butler, of Columbia university; 
Vice-Chairman, Dean B. S. Hurlburt, of 
Harvard university ; Sec’y and Treas., 
Prof. Thomas S. Fiske of Columbia; Ex- 
ecutive Committee, the*Chairman, Vice- 
Chairman, and Wilson Farrand of the 
Newark academy, Dean Pendleton of 
Wellesley college, and President Thwing 
of the Western Reserve university. 

With the adhesion of Harvard and the 
Western Reserve universities, and the 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory schools, who were repre- 
sented at this meeting for the first time, 
the board now consists of twenty-five 
colleges and universities, and seven sec- 
ondary schools. 


President of the Board of 


Education. 

Henry N. Tifft was elected president 
of the board of education at the meeting 
on Nov. 23, to complete the unexpired 
term of the late Henry A. Rogers. The 
election took piace on the second ballot, 
twenty-five votes of the thirty-seven 
cast being in favor of Mr. Tifft. Com- 
missioner Abraham Stern received the 
other twelve votes. Commissioner Dwight 
Collier nominated the successful candi- 
date, the nomination being seconded by 
Commissioners Harrison, Man, Jackson, 
and Dix. 

Mr. Tifft is a graduate of City college, 
having been graduated with the class of 
73. During his four years of legal study 
in the Columbia university law school he 
—— himself by teaching in the 
public schools, and was then admitted to 
the bar where he has since practised. 
When Elihu Root was United States 
district attorney, Mr. Tifft was his first 
assistant. 

Mayor Strong pag Mr. Tifft a 
school inspector, and after the incorpor- 
ation of the greater city, Borough Pres- 
ident Cantor selected him as a member 
of district school board No. 12. 


On this local board he was filling the 
president’s chair, when Mayor Low ap- 
pointed him, about eighteen months ago, 
to the board of education. 

Mr. Rogers died last June, and this 
final ballot was the third attempt of the 
board to elect his successor. 


Board Notes of November 23. 


Commissioner Frank D. Wiley was 
elected on Nov. 23, to fill the vacancy on 
the executive committee of the board of 
education left vacant by the resignation 
of Commissioner Mack from the board 
in September. 

Theselection of Edward N. Jones as prin- 
cipal of the Training School for Teachers 
was formally approved by the board. 

The board laid over until its next 
meeting the report of the committee on 
elementaay schools against the reintro- 
duction of corporal punishment. 

Upon the recommendation of the super- 
intendents, a resolution was agreed to 
authorizing the establishment of an edu- 
cational museum. In this museum will 
be placed the public school exhibits of 
New York now at the St. Louis expo- 
sition. 

Elementary Composition. 


At the meeting of the Educational 
Council on November 19, the address was 
delivered by Dr. Joseph S. Taylor, one of 
the district superintendents of the bor- 
ough of Manhattan, who read a most 
carefully prepared paper on ‘‘ Composi- 
tion in the Elementary Schools.’”’ 

Dr. Tavlor began by saying that the 
first methods of expression were ges- 
tures. They were the first means 
adopted by the infant to establish con- 
nection with the outside world. Follow- 
ing gestures came expression by vocal 
means, and here too much stress cannot 
be laid upon imitationas anaid. Indeed, 
imitation guides the expression chiefly 
also in writing, which is the last step 
in the various means by which the indi- 
vidual expresses himself, and for this 
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reason the attempt to read and the at- 
tempt to write generally go together. 

Lowell says, ‘‘His is a thought that 
says it best,’’ and this ‘‘saying it’’ is 
composition, and it should be realized 
that of composition there are many kinds, 
painting, sculpture, architecture, being 
as much forms by which thought is ex- 
pressed as is writing. 

Colonel Parker says it is easier to learn 
to write than it is to learn to talk. This 
sounds strange at first, but it must be 
remembered that the pupils come to 
school with six years of vocal practice, 
and also that, on social accounts, there 
are generally keener reasons for cultivat- 
ing the tongue than for cultivating the 
hand. To us both speaking and writing 
seem so natural that we do not realize 
the tremendous difficulty of a little hu- 
man being who, at the early age of 
school entrance, stands confronting the 
universe. It is so big and so full of 
things, and his brain is without experi- 
ence. A child thinks in small units. 
His ideas are fragmentary. He is the 
victim of involuntary attention to any 
object that intrudes itself upon him. 

The general aim of composition is to 
train the mind thru the acquisition and 
expression of ideas. Subsidiary to this is 
the acquisition of the machinery of ex- 
pression, such as punctuation, grammar, 
and so on, which will help the general 
aim to be accomplished the more easily. 

The real knowledge of teaching resides 
in the heart and brain of the actual 
teacher, but altho there it is hard to get 
at. Teachers are not peddlers of their 
knowledge, itis superintendents and prin- 
cipals who are in that business. 

In teaching composition the first great 
principle to be used is that of correlation, 
of which Dr. Taylor gave many helpful 
illustrations. The second principle is that 
of isolation. If composition is of any 
value, it is an attempt to see what the 
pupil can do without the teacher. Self- 
activity is what we want, not activity by 
proxy. 
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Dr. Taylor then took up many devices 
for helping the children in the attempt to 
acquire the power of expression. The 
days when the child was told to write on 
the theme ‘‘ Knowledge is Power’’ have 
passed away. What is wanted is a cer- 
tain amount of definiteness, yet not so 
much definiteness that there is no scope 
for originality. As a good via media Dr. 
Taylor spoke of the teacher who told each 
child to select some animal, and write in 
answer to the questions, ‘‘ What I am?’’ 
“* What I look like?’’ ‘‘ What Icando?’”’ 
‘‘What Iam used for?’’ Several com- 
positions which were written by little 
girls in response to these questions were 
read, and saint with how much wisdom 
such a method had been devised. 

Children, thinking generally in scraps, 
need systematic training in logical think- 
ing, and so also, in Dr. Taylor’s opinion, 
do the teachers. 

The third great principle for securing 
valuable results in composition is to in- 
terest the children, and the fourth prin- 
ciple is co-operation between the teacher 
and theclass. Generally in the endeavor 
to give the children power thru oral ex- 
pression, the teacher does nearly all the 
talking. There was some sense in the 
action of that board of education who ad- 
vertised for a teacher who was deaf, 
dumb, and blind. 

Finally, even with mere physical 
movements, such as those in physical 
training, definiteness should be _ insisted 
upon. Definite movements help to clear 
thinking, slovenly movements generally 
indicate slovenly mental processes. 

Supt. W. A. McConnell, of White Plains, 
N. Y., led in the general discussion that 
followed Dr. Taylor’s very able address, 
“ad which the mere skeleton has been given 

ere. 

Pres. Thomas O. Baker, of the council, 
announced that on December 17 Supt. 
John Kennedy, of Batavia, would address 
the council on the ‘‘ Batavia Plan,’’ that 
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MANAGER WANTED 


A manufacturing company wishes the services of a first-class man for the management of an 


important department. 
As it is desired to enlarge the scope of the business and to secure a man of marked business ability, 
who will devote himself to the affairs of the concern with more zeal and enthusiasm than is usual with 
mere employees, it is desired that he be able and willing, if satisfied upon thorough investigation, to 
make an investment and become an officer in the Company. 
For particulars address ‘‘ Manufacturers,’’ care of SCHOOL JCURNAL, 61 East 9th St., New York. 





in January Dr. Edson would report on 
the educational lessons to be gathered at 
the St. Louis exposition, in February 
Prin. Lyman J. Best, president of the 
Brooklyn Teachers’ Association, would 
talk on ‘‘The Essentials of the Elemen- 
tary School Course of To-day,’’ and that 
in March the council would hear Richard 
G. Boone, former superintendent of 
schools of Cincinnati, author of the well- 
known ‘‘ History of Education.”’ 


President Wilson on 


“* Americanism.” 

Pres. Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton 
university, delivered a lecture on ‘‘ Amer- 
icanism ’’ at Cooper Union on Nov. 19, 
under the auspices of the lecture bureau 
of the department of education. Dr. 
Wilson was introduced by Dr. Henry M. 
Leipziger, the supervisor of lectures, 
and he received an enthusiastic welcome. 

President Wilson traced the course of 
American development, saying that our 
first century was devoted to getting a 


foothold on the continent; the second to 
getting rid of the French; the third was 
occupied in the making of the nation; and 
now, in the fourth century, just emerg- 
ing from our youth, we were in a period 
of development, a period when what we 
need is not so much the original strength, 
as the finished education. 

The speaker expressed himself as glad 
that the constitution was elastic, so that 
it had not hindered our growth, and he 
was pleased that our frontiers were on 
the other side of the Pacific ocean, the 
Philippines doing for the men of this gen- 
eration what the Rocky mountains and 
other continental frontiers had done for 
preceding ones. 

‘‘Tf,’’ continued the lecturer, ‘‘ we 
need one thing more than anything else, 
it is to rid ourselves of our provincial- 
ism. Local pride is only a pleasant way 
of referring to local provincialism. | 
must then,’’ added the president of 
Princeton, ‘‘look at a map of the United 
States every week to feel sure that the 


Mississippi river is in the middle of the 
country. It seems so far away that it is 
almost impossible to believe that the 
Pacifie is quite as far from it as is the 
Atlantic..’’ 

Dr. Leipziger will lecture on Dec. 3, on 
‘* School Extension and Adult Education.”’ 
On Dee. 10, President Eliot, of Harvard, 
will talk of ‘‘ Characteristic American 
Faith and Education,’’ and Dec. 17, 
President Finley, of City college, will 
deliver a lecture on ‘‘ The Education of 
the City Youth.’’ 


Modern Sunday School Methods 


On View. 

During the sesquicentennial exercises 
of Columbia university there is being 
shown at Teachers college an exhibition 
of modern methods of Sunday school 
work. There are tables piled high with 
scrap books, in which are pictorially rep- 
resented the life of Jesus; wide trays 
contain sand molded into geographical 
outlines, and large screens on which are 
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sketches made by the young students of 
the church. 

In a separate part of the exhibit are 
the vast array of teachers’ helps, consist- 
ing of record books, colored maps, charts 
representing mission lands, and so on 
endlessly. 

Modern methods of Sunday school work 
practically began six years ago, when a 
group of Sunday school teachers met in 
the parish house of the Church of the 
Epiphany and requested Bishop Potter to 
— a commission to look into meth- 
ods for improvement in the religious in- 
struction of the young. The Sunday 
school commission began its work in Oc- 
tober, 1898, and now its curriculum is in 
use in forty-five parishes in New York 
city, and in about one hundred and fifty 
parishes scattered thruout other dio- 
ceses. 

In the Episcopal curriculum there are 
plans for a ten-year course, and the 
course of study progressively develops 
Old Testament stories, Old Testament 
history, the life of Christ, the history of 
the —- church, later church his- 
tory, the doctrines of the Church, the 
prayer book, and missions. All of these 
subjects are as carefully arranged and 
suited to the capacity of the child as are 
the studies in the most progressive day 
schools. Following the Be. sn classes is 
a normal course. 

About the same time as the Episcopal 
Church was working out this scheme of 
study a similar movement began in sev- 
eral a churches, and Prof. 
Richard Morse Hodge, of the Union 
Theological seminary began to give in- 
struction in religious education at Teach- 
ers college. Out of this has grown the 
model Sunday school: Here there is a 
graded curriculum, graded lessons, graded 
teachers and pupils, graduation classes, 
and —- courses. There is also oral 
and k work, narrative and thesis 
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The so-called manual training, including 
note-books, pictures, pastirig, map mak- 
ing, and so forth, was first put into ex- 
tensive operation by the Rev. Milton S. 
Littlefield, of the First Union Presbyte- 
rian church, of this city. 

Dr. Smith, secretary of the Sunday 
school commission, from his office at the 
See House is carrying on a series of ex- 
tension classes among Sunday school 
teachers in Episcopal parishes, and Dr. 
Hodge is doing a similar work among the 
Sanday school teachers of other Christian 
bodies. It is thought by those who have 
followed this movement that if the rate 
of progress in the future is as great as it 
has been in the last few years, it will not 
be long before all Sunday school teachers 
are trained teachers, and the schools with 
other than these modern progressive 
methods will be regarded asa curiosity. 


Efforts for Pure Foods. 


Dr. H. W. Wiley, chief of the bureau 
of chemistry in the U. S. department of 
agriculture, and one of the distinguished 
chemists of the world, addressed the stu- 
dents of the City College of New York 
on Nov. 18, on ‘‘ Food Adulteration.’’ 

Dr. Wiley said that the adulteration of 
food and drugs has done mure to sap the 
moral life in this er than ever the 
liquor traffic thought of doing. Is it re- 
markable that a young man should take 
money not his own, passing thru his 
hands in a bank or mercantile house, 
when he has been accustomed to see the 
adulteration of food with products dan- 
gerous to health, and the utmost prac- 
tice of fraud in selling those adulterated 
goods, countenanced by the community? 

Dr. Wiley then described how certain 
imported peas acquire their bright green 
color thru the use of sulphate of copper, 
how prominent caterers make fancy cakes 
with eggs gathered in China, one hundred 
pounds of liquid eggs being mixed with 


how French white wines contain a large 
amount of sulphurous acid. There is one 
oe sugar plant in Chicago which 
makes more maple sugar in a month than 
the entire state of Vermont produces in 
a year. 

Dr. Wiley urged the passage of an act 
similar to the English Merchants’ Mark- 
ing act, which requires a proper marking 
of manufactured goods. At first the 
great manufacturers of the United States 
were — to the pure food move- 
ment. Now the largest and most influ- 
ential manufacturers of the Union are in 
favor of such an enactment. 


The Book World. 


The Macmillan Company will bring out 
in December six lectures by Prof. S. A. 
Butcher of London in a volume entitled 
‘‘Harvard Lectures on Greek Subjects.’’ 
Prof. Butcher is well known as a distin- 
guished authority on Greek life. 


As Professor James of Harvard has 
written the introduction, it is manifest 
that a translation of Gustav Fechner’s 
‘The Little Book of Life After Death’’ 
(Little, Brown & Co., Boston) was 
worth while. Altho originally written 
in 1886, this is the first English transla- 
tion. Fechner was a pure idealist in 
whose system the inner experience is 
the only criterion of reality. According 
to Professor James, Fechner’s system 
is growing constantly in esteem in Ger- 
many. However that may be, Professor 
James’ power of illuminating a subject 
is exercised in a high degree in his de- 
lightful introduction to this translation. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish 
about the middle of this month the 
twelfth and last volume of their ‘‘ Cen- 
tenary Edition of Emerson’s Works.’’ It 
will be entitled ‘‘ Natural History of In- 
tellect and Other Papers,’’ and the other 
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The sale of the B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO.’S 
School Books has doubled within the past 
two years. Texas alone used more 
than half a million of their 


GRADED CLASSICS 


Readers last season. 


BF. JOHNSON PVBLISHING COMPANY, 





RICHMOND. VA. 





of Emerson not hitherto published: An 
Essay on Country Life, which formed the 
opening lecture of a course given at the 
Freeman Place chapel in Boston in March, 
1858; The Celebration of Intellect, an ad- 


dress to the students of Tufts college in| 
the July of 1861; Concord Walks, a lec- | 


ture read at the village lyceum of Con- 
cord to the friends and neighbors of Mr. 
Emerson; and An Essay on Art and 
Criticism, a lecture delivered in Boston 
in 1859. 

A new essay by Emerson is almost the 
same as if an antiquary had uncovered an 


| 
| 


unpublished play of Shakespeare or a/| 


novel in manuscript by Scott. Probably 


these hitherto unknown lectures will not | 


raise higher the fame of the greatest man 
of letters that America has yet produced, 
but all who care for books will hasten to 
read what cannot fail to be a permanent 
addition to the highest literature of the 
world. 


It is announced that Ulrico Hoepli, the 
well known Milan publisher, has under- 
taken the gradual publication of all 
those manuscripts in the library of the 
Vatican, and in the Ambrosian library at 
Milan which seem valuable enough to 
give to the world. 





In Fair Virginia. 


William F. Fox, superintendent of the 
schools of Richmond, Va., in his recent 
annual report to the school board of that 
city, makes anurgent plea for the large 
extension of the manual training which 
has just begun to be given a place in 
the Richmond schools. Mr. Fox men- 
tions that in Richmond there is a great 
demand for skilled workmen, which at 
present must be supplied from other cit- 
ies. It would therefore be of very prac- 
tical utility if the schools of the city were 
equipped with such apparatrs that Rich- 
mond boys could become skilled in tha or- 
dinary, handicrafts. 


Under a provision of the new constitu- 
tion of Virginia, any industrial school 
not owned by the state which sells the 
articlesit produces is subject to taxation. 
Therefore the Hampton institute, imme- 
diately upon the constitution going into 
effect, ceased selling any of the produce 
of its farms or the articles made in its 
workshop. 

The authorities of Elizabeth City coun- 
ty have, however, under another provi- 
sion of the constitution, taxed all the 
property of the school lying within that 
county. The county officials did not like 
to take the responsibility of deciding 
what was and what was not subject to 
taxation, but as the legal advisers of the 
school feel certain that the constitutional 
convention did not so mean to handicap 
educational institutions, the board of 


trustees of Hampton will ask the courts 
to grant the institute relief. 
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Philadelphia Letter. 


The Philadelphia Teachers’ Association 
recently formed, has elected officers as 
follows; Pres., Franklin S. Edmonds; 
vice-presidents, William W. Birdsall and 
Jesse H. Michener; rec. sec’y, Miss Mary 
Craig Peacock; cor. sec’y, J. Monroe 
Willard; treas., Miss Anna W. Williams; 
other members of board of managers, 
Oliver P. Cornman, Mrs. Mary C. Geis- 
ler, Miss Mary S. Holmes, Andrew J. 
Macfarline, Louis Nusbaum, William C. 
Jacobs, George Wheeler, Oscar Gerson, 
Miss Margaret T. Maguire, Robert J. 
McLaughlin, George V. Z. Long, and 
Miss Helen K. Yerkes. 

Willis N. Parker moved that the com- 
mittee on legislation endeavor to have 
permission given to teachers to visit 
otherschools. This motion was carried. 
No such permission has been given by 
the board of education of Philadelphia 
for more than a year. 

At the first meeting after the election 
of officers a number of addresses were 
delivered on ‘‘ What is theGreatest Edu- 
cational Need of Philadelphia ?’’ 

William T. Tilden, member of the board 
of education from the Twenty-second 
ward said that ‘‘The greatest need is 
higher ideals. We need great leaders— 
men with determination, broad liberal 
education, and ability to call out the best 
work for the schools to do. Above all, 
we want men of absolute and unflinching 
courage, who will stand by their conclu- 
sions.’’ 

Mr. Tilden also said that Philadelphia’s 
school system made it extremely difficult 
to bring about any improvements. The 
sectional school boards were all right, 
if onl —_— influences could be elim- 
inated from them. 

John S. McConnell, a member of the sec- 
tional school board of the Twenty-first 
ward, and president of the School Direc- 
tors’ Association, said that the present 
school system was a blundering one, and 
that nothing better could be affected un- 
derit. The only thing to do was to abol- 
ish the dual system of a central board 
and sectional boards, and to divorce poli- 
tics absolutely from school administra- 
tion. Mr. McConnell advocated a sort 
of federal system under which the sec- 
tional board would elect representatives 
to a city board of education. 


- Lack of Teachers in Philadelphia. 


A distressing lack of teachers for the 
elementary schools is reported in Phila- 
delnhia. This shortage was predicted 
last year by Prin. J. Monroe Willard of 
the Philadelphia normal school. He 
based his prophecy upon the sharp decline 
in the number of young women prepar- 
ing in thatschool. For many years prior 
to the year — this century, the 
number studying to become teachers in 
that institution exceeded six hundred. 
In 1900 it began to go off rapidly. To- 
day it is only 284. Less than half this 
number will be among the graduating 
class next June. Yet the average num- 
ber of new teachers elected each year 
to teach in the elementary schools is two 
hundred and fifty. 

The situation, it is feared, will become 
acute during the winter months. The 
daily average of teachers absent from 
the schools during January, February, 
and Marchis not less than one hundred and 
fifty. Sometimes it runs up as high as 
one hundred and eighty. The list of 
substitute teachers, despite every effort 
to swell it, has declined to eighty names. 
Those on thesubstitute list receive twen- 
ty-five dollars a month, whether their 
services are needed or not, and they are 
required to report at designated centers 
each morning not later than nine o’clock. 
When the wintry weather begins to get 
in its harvest of severe colds and other 
maladies, it is difficult to see how these 
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Educational New England. 


The fund committee of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology announces 
that it has received pledges from the 
alumni which will assure the institute an 
income of twenty thousand dollars a year 
during the next five years. The Insti- 
tute of Technology, not being endowed, 
has been running behind in its expendi- 
tures for the last few years. 


The fifty-fifth annual convention of the 
Vermont State Teachers’ Association was 
held in Rutland from Oct. 21 to 23 in- 
clusive. There were many excellent ad- 
dresses and discussions, among which 


were ‘‘ Modern Views on the Teaching 
of Arithmetic,’’ by Prof. David 
Smith, Teachers college, Columbia uni- 
versity. “The Value of Play in Educa- 
tion,’” by Bertha M. McConkey, super- 
intendent of primary schools, Springfield, 
Mass.; a conference on manual occu- 
pations and games, presided over by 
Supt. C. H. Dempsey, of St. Johnsbury, 
and an address on ‘‘ Dwarfing Childhood 
by Teaching,’’ by James L. Hughes, in- 
spector of schools, Toronto. 


President Seelye, of Smith college, 
caused much astonishment on Sunday, 
Nov. 13, when in chapel he asked the 
college young ladies not to visit during 
the coming week the Academy of Music 
in Northampton. Atthe Academy William 
Faversham was producing ‘“‘Letty,’’ 
written by Mr. Pinero, the greatest liv- 
ing playwright in the English tongue. 
Of course, to the Smith students, Presi- 
dent Seelye’s request was equivalent to 
a command. ‘‘Letty’’ had _ hitherto 
been produced only in New York. 


A firein Morgan hall, the largest of the 
dormitories at Williams college, on 
Thanksgiving Day, resulted in damage to 
the extent of twenty thousand dollars. 


Harvard Follows St. Petersburg. 


The juniorclass at Harvard has elected 
as its president W. H. Keeling, wio is 
helping to pay his way thru college by 
serving as a waiter in Randall hall. As 
lMr. Keeling is not a prominent athlete 
and does not belong to any of the socie- 
ties, his election is little short of revolu- 
tionary, and may be the commencement 
— a new era in Harvard undergraduate 
ife. 

When the freshman class meets to 
elect its officers, in the fall of its en- 
trance year, most of the members hardly 
know a half-dozen of their classmates 
by sight. The great fitting schools, how- 
ever, each with a compact litte group of 
members, have their representatives 
meet and preparea ‘‘slate.’’ As outside 
of the boys from the large schools, nobody 
knows anybody else, the ‘‘slate’’ thus 
arranged always goes thru. Then, in 
the succeeding years of the college life, 
this list of class officers is always re- 
elected. To offer any suggestion of a 
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change would be an outrageous breach of 
etiquette. : 

In the senior year, with the election 
of the class-day officers in prospect, the 

werful societies, such as the ‘‘ Hasty 

udding ’’ and the ‘‘Pi Eta’’ divide all 
the honors among themselves. The cap- 
tain of the eleven, of the nine, andof the 
crew, are made class marshals, whether 
they have won great victories or been ig- 
nominiously defeated. They are always 
society men, however. A place on the 
photographic committee or so is given 
the ‘‘ordinary men’’ as a sop, and some- 
times the oratorship, as it is necessary 
for the dignity of the university that the 
orator shall be of some ability. The 
original class president, elected in a 
burst of ignorance, four years before, is 


E. always comfortably provided for. 


This has been the custom for years, 
ever since the college classes began to 
swell into the hundreds. When it is con- 
sidered that the ‘‘ outsiders ’’ vastly out- 
number the society men, and that the 
class day positions are very highly prized, 
it is remarkable that this domination of 
a little coterie has been endured so long. 
But it looks as if the revolution had be- 
gun. The class of ’06 has broken the 
sacred tradition of re-electing the fresh- 
men officers, and has broken it by elect- 
ing a rank ‘‘outsider,’’ choosing him 
only for his merits. 
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Brown Mementoes. 


This year is the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the renaming of Brown univer- 
sity, but there will be no formal celebra- 
tion thereof at Providence. This news 
is somewhat refreshing. The frequency 
of pompous inaugurations and all manner 
of numerical anniversary ceremonials has 
almost led the outside world to think 
them the main object of the institutions 
of the high learning, and to wonder how 
the American universities will find time 
for doing anything else when they rival 
the present august age of Oxford or Bo- 
logna. Those venerable foundations must 
have a centenary of some historical event 
at least once a week, but they keep silent 
about it. 

Instead of long processionings and 
many banquets, Brown has modestly pre- 
pared in the John Carter Brown library 
an exhibit of mementoes of Nicholas 
Brown, after whom the name of the in- 
stitution was changed from Rhode Island 
college to Brown university. The ex- 
hibit is most interesting, containing a 
letter from George Washington to Nicho- 
las Brown, Sr., requesting a contribution 
of muskets for the revolutionary cause, 
and another from Paul Revere, asking 
for some crude iron for a bell which he 
was about to cast. There are also re- 
ceipts showing how the elder Nicholas 
Brown mended the fare of the infant col- 
lege by purchases for its table of pota- 
toes, turnips, and other vegetables. 


Recent Deaths. 


Emery Lyon, for forty-five years head 
of the University Grammar school, at 
Providence, R. I., died on Oct. 31 at his 
home in that city, in his eighty-sixth 
year. 

Mr. Lyon was born in Sturbridge, 
Mass., and prepared for Brown univer- 
sity at the Worcester academy. He at- 
tended Brown for two years, leaving 
there then to enter the Jefferson Medical 
college, dn Philadelphia. The University 
school adjoined Brown university, and 
for over half a century occupied the 
ground upon which the Administration 
building of the university now stands. 
In 1858, Brown conferred upon Mr. Lyon 
the honorary degree of master of arts. 


Dr. Thomas M. Drown, president of 
Lehigh university, died at St. Luke’s 
hospital in Bethlehem, Pa., on November 
16, from the effects of a surgical opera- 
tion. Dr. Drown was born in Philadel- 

hia in 1842, and was educated at the 
Philadelphia high school, the Harvard 
Scientific school, the Universities of 
Freiburg and Heidelburg, and the Medi- 
cal college of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. From 1874 to 1881 he was profes- 
sor of analytical chemistry at Lafayette 
college, and from 1885 to 1895 he occu- 
pied a similar chair at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. In 1895 he ac- 
cepted the presidency of Lehigh univer- 


sity. 

Dr. Drown was elected president of the 
Institute of Mining Engineers in 1897, 
and was a member of many scientific 


and technical societies in America and 
Europe. 


Miss Clara Conway, for many years at 
the head of the Clara Conway institute, 
Memphis, Tenn., and one of the most 
widely known women educators of the 
South, died on November 16, having sus- 
tained a stroke of paralysis while re- 
sponding to a toast a few days ago, ata 
luncheon given in her honor. 


Mr. Siegfried Mantner, who had been 
connected with the publishing firm of 
Hurst & Company for seventeen years, 
rising from office boy to head traveler, 
and representing the firm in all the 
largest cities of the country, died in New 
York city on Oct. 4, in his thirty-second 
year. 


Rev. Edmund Burke Fairchild, second 
chancellor of the University ef Nebraska, 
and oneof the founders of the Republican 
party, died in the middle of November 
at Oberlin, Ohio, in his eighty-fourth. 
year. He was a native of Virginia. After 
graduating from Oberlin college in 1842 
he taught there until 1845 as tutor of 
Greek and Latin. In 1848 he was elected 
president of Michigan Central college 
at Spring Arbor, now Hillsdale college, 
remaining until 1853. From 1853 to 1855 
he raised funds for the building of Hills- 
dale college and was its president from 
1855 to 1869. He was in the Michigan 
state senate from 1856 to 1858 and was 
lieutenant-governor of Michigan from 
1858 to 1860. From July, 1861, to June, 


ORING BRAIN POWER 


This is an age of mental overwork and worry. The brain is weakened by either mental or bodily excesses, 
A special food to nourish and keep the nerves strong, the brain clear and vigorous, is an absolute 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


formulated by the tate Dr. Samuel R. Percy in 1872 has been found wonderfully efficacious. It is derived 
from the vital or nerve-feeding principle of the ox brain and wheat germ, the very elements to restore 
brain and nerve power without the aid of injurious drugs or narcotics. 


necessity. For this 


RO 


“T have used and highly recommend 


SBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES.” 


—Rt. Rev. HORATIO POTTER, D.D., Late Bishop of New York. 


Prepared and sent by mail ($1.00 postpaid) by 


Desonretive PamPauet FRer 





RG @ 


CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE 


56 West 25th St., 
New York City 


The best remedy in existence for cold in the 
head and sore throat. By mail, 50 cents. 
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1863, he traveled in Egypt, Palestine, 
Syria, and Turkey. He was pastor of 
several large churches in this country, 
was principal of the Pennsylvania Nor- 
mal school in 1875, chancellor of University 
of Nebraska from 1876 to 1882, was a pas- 
tor at Manistee Mich., from 1882 to 1889, 
and was consul to Lyons, France, from 
1889 to 1893. Since 1900 he had resided 
at Oberlin. 


Henry W. Holly, a manufacturer of 
artificial slates and blackboards for school 
use, died at his home in Brooklyn_on 
Nov. 11, in his eightieth year. Mr. 
Holly was born in Stamford, Conn., and 
in his young manhood was an architect 
and builder in Stamford. Since 1867 he 
had been in business in New York, with 
a residence in Brooklyn. He was the 
author of many inventions and of several 
books on mechanical subjects, the pro- 
cesses used in his business being his own 
inventions. Mr. Holly was in active 
business life up to within a few days of 
his death. 


Hugh Smith Thompson, comptroller of 
the New York Life [nsurance Company, 
died in New York on Nov. 20, in the 
sixty-ninth year of his age. 

He was born in South Carolina, the 
son of Waddy Thompson, for twenty-six 
years chancellor of that state, and was 
graduated from the South Carolina Mili- 
tary academy in 1856. He immediately 
became professor of French and belles- 
lettres at Arsenal academy, Columbia, 
and during the Civil war commanded the 
battalion of state cadets doing service 
around Charleston. At the close of the 
war he was principal of the Columbia 
Male academy, holding that office until 
his election in 1876 as state superintend- 
ent of schools. He served as superin- 
tendent until 1882, when he was elected 
governor of South Carolina; he was re- 
elected in 1884. On June 30, 1886, he re- 
signed the governorship to become assist- 
ant secretary of the treasury in the 
administration of President Cleveland, 
and he served until the end of President 
Cleveland’s first term. 

In the May after assuming office, Presi- 
dent Harrison rr Governor Thomp- 
son a member of the’ United States civil 
service commission, and he remained on 
that board until the spring of 1892, when 
he resigned to accept the comptroliership 
of the New York Life, which he has held 
ever since. 


Literary Items. 


Mr. William Dean Howells, whose 
‘*Son of Royal Langbrith,’’ regarded by 
many as his best work, has just been 
issued from the press, has left to syend 
the winter at San Remo Heis reported 
to be at work on a book recording his 
impressions of England revisited. 


Messrs. Blackwood are about to publish 
the letters of Warren Hastings to his 
wife. It is said that they will cast a 
new light on the life of the famous pro- 
consul. 

At the request of the Mohawk Arbitra- 
tion conference, the Hon. John W 
Foster, former secretary of state, has 
written a book entitled ‘‘ Arbitration and 
the Hague Peace Conference,’’ which 
ng be published by Houghton, Mifflin & 

0. 


In a recent review of a new, edition of 
Mathew’s ‘‘French Revolution’? THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL erroneously ascribed 





‘‘ Anti’? in Greek means op osed 
to ’’—‘‘kamnia’’ means pain: ere- 
fore, “‘anti-kamnia ’’ means ‘‘opposed 
to pain.’’ Health, of London, England, 
says: Two five-grain antikamnia tablets 
will relieve nerve-pain when everything 
else has failed. A dozen five-grain tab- 
lets obtained from your druggist should 
be in every house. They are always use- 
ful in time of pain. 





Brown's Famous Pictures 


Reproduction of Famous Paintings by Old and Modern 
Masters, Portraits of Famous People and Homes, Historical 
arvana ete For Picture Study, Language, Literature, 
History, Geography, and School-room Decoration, 2200 Sub- 
jects in Black and White or Sepia. Size 54ox8. 


ONE CENT EACH. _ 120 for $1.00 


Also 750 Subjects in Miniature, at twofor one cent Large 
size Pictures, Wall Pictures, etc. Our new 48 age cata- 
logue with 1000 small illustrations and two sample pictures 
sent for 2-cent stamp. 


Our New Catalogue of School Supplies, Souvenirs, Reward 
Cards, Christmas Cards, Stencils, Booklets and Aids sent free on ap- 
H plication. 


G. P. Brown § Zo, «© «@ 


PUBLICATIONS 














Beverly, Mass. 
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of PARKER SIMMONS added to 

present New Vork City Supply List for 1905 
1612 OBJECT LESSONS ON THE HUMAN Bopy - - . - wo 
1615 O’NEILL’S PUNCTUATION - - . . - - .40 
PECK’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL ARITHMETIC - - - - - .62 
2877 HoBB’s PLANE GEOMETRY - - - - - - - .63 
28774 HoBB’S PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY - - - - - $1.04 


Can be obtainea from Depository after January 1st 


PARKER P. SIMMONS, PUBLISHER 


3 EAST 14th STREET : : NEW YORK CITY 
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RELIEF MAP: SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology for 
Schools of all grades, Lantern slides, ete. 

The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTIONS, put up in 
strong, cloth-covered cases, and accompanied with ‘model text- 
book, are easily in every respect the best and cheapest low-priced 
= collections in the market. 40 Minerals 1n good case, for $v.00. 40 











for $3.50. Send for circulars. 
EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


y Commissioner HARRIS says: “ Every ‘school in the United states, in 
my opinion, should have these collections.” 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


enable the teacher to place upon the Language, Botany, Natural History 
board beautiful designs of all kinds. ——— page —— 
: ey are of great value in beautify- 
They cost very little and can be ing the school-room. 
used repeatedly. . ; For roc. we willsend 1 Geography 
With their aid the téacher can illus- Map; <f Language Stencil and our 
trate lessons in Geography, History, complete list of stencils and charts. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK 





rocks with duplicate fragments, for $7.00. 24 types of invertebrates, 
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Bad Blood 


Is responsible for most. of 
the diseases and ailments of 
the human system. It se- 
riously affects every organ 
and function, causes catarrh, 
dyspepsia, rheumatism, 
weak, tired, id feelings 
and worse troubles. Take 
Hood's Sarsaparilla 
which purifies and enriches 
the blood as nothing else can 


For testimonials of remarkable cures 
send for Book on the Blood, No. 3. 
C. L. Hood Co., Lowell, Mass. 


0 








INK IN TABLET FORM. Best & Cheapest 
enna Evansville, Ind. 


tor SOHOOLS. Send 10c. in stamps for tab- 

lets to make 2 oz. each of Black, Red, Blue, 

and Violet Ink, or 2c. stamps for one quart 
BY HAVING PROPER LIGHT 
Easily accomplished by using 


Black. THE BARBOUR TA ver INK CO. 
**JOHNSON’S WINDOW SHADE ADJUSTER” 














It is now used in hundreds of school 
buildings. 


It works perfectly 
JOHNSON'S 
SHADE 
ADJUSTER 


——~ 


on a special pattern 
of window stop. 

Send for “‘ free sam- 
ple’’ of stop, and ask 
your architect to 
specify it for your 
new building. Our 
stops cost nothing 





Ordinary shade roller 
adjusted as desired 


No rods or chains to get out of order 
Simplicity iis great success. 


extra. 








Write Us 
R. R. JOHNSON, MFGR. 


167 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS A 
SPECIALITY 


Latest and most up-to-date plans and 
specifications for new buildings or remod- 
eling. 

Plans submitted and estimates furnished 
free of charge. 

Correspondence solicited from School 
Boards and Trustees. 


Reference furnished 
E.. L. RORAPAUGH 


ARCHITECT 
Smithville Flats. Chenanro Co., N. “. 


To-Day For BooKLetT 





Prices reasonable 





q= fourteen years we have published Our Times ex- 
prossly for teachers andschools. It isthe pioneercur- 
nt history magazine—once a month, 50c. a year. e 
whole world right up to date—current events, current 
thought, inventions, discoveries, etc. Puts life into the 
study of geography and history especially; keeps you 
full, ; sharpens the wits of yourself and your 
pupils as no book does, bscribers get it for 40c. 
with this paper. Send us a club (40c. each) and use it in 
eo school this year, as thousands are doing. E. bk. 
ELLOGG & Co., 61 Kast Ninth Street, New York. 


its publication to the Chautauqua Press. 
This was a mistake. For some time the 
copyright has been owned by Lo: ans, 
Green & Co., who were the publishers of 
this new edition. 


Some months ago THE ScHOOL JouR- 
NAL announced that the fifth volume of 
James Ford Rhode’s ‘‘History of the 
United States from the Compromise of 
1850’’ would be published by the Macmil- 
lan Company some time this fall. No- 
vember 16 was announced as the date of 
publication. The volume begins with 
Sherman’s march to the sea and closes 
with the presidential election of 1868. 
This will certainly be one of the most 
valuable contributions made to the his- 
torical literature of America during the 
year. 


McClure, Phillips & Company issued this 
week Miss Ida M. Tarbell’s ‘‘ History of 
the Standard Oil Company,”’’ which has 
been running in serial form in the pages 
of McClure’s Magazine. 


The Water Route. 


While one does not wish to say a word 
against railroads—they are most admir- 
able institutions—there are many, many 
people who like to travel by water. Par- 
ticularly does one enjoy such a mode of 
travel when the trip is not over long, and 
the steamship accommodations are safe 
and comfortable. Besides there is so 
much traveling which must be done by 
rail. A number of otherwise estimable 
towns have unaccountably perched them- 
rselves at a singularly remote distance 
from navigable streams. 

However, when one finds a good-sized 
place like Providence or Boston placed 
close. up against the ocean, or water as 
good as the ocean, many people like to 
go to those places by sea. The Joy line 
operates a regular passenger express 
and freight service between Boston and 
New York, and between Providence and 
New York all the year around. It costs 
only $2.50 to go to Boston and $1.50 to 

et as far away as Providence. This 
ow rate means no diminution of good 
service, for the ‘‘Larchmont’’ and 
‘“‘Edgemont’”’ are fine and fast pas- 
senger steamers. 

A steamer leaves New York and Provi- 
dence every day in the week except 
Sundays, and between Boston and New 
York direct there is a tri-weekly service. 
At the time of the recent educational 
convention at Providence, one could have 
fitted out a complete educational system, 
from kindergarten to university, from 
the passengers on the Joy steamers. 
And New York and Boston teachers are 
always flitting between the two centers 
on a Joy liner. The traveling public— 
and who in America doesn’t travel?— 
shows by its patronage how much it ap- 
preciates the intelligent management and 
service of the Joy Sas. 


Where to Stop. 


Teachers and school officers who are 
about to visit New York to make their 
holiday purchases will find the St. Denis 
hotel one of the best hotels situated in 
the shopping district and near the book 
publishers. It is the headquarters of the 
educational people; rooms and cuisine are 
equal to any first class hotel in the city, 
and the prices are moderate. The Tay- 
lor and Delmonico restaurants were once 
the two celebrated American restaurants 
in the United States, with a world-wide 
reputation, and since that time the Messrs, 
Taylor have kept the improvements up- 
to-date, and their fame as hotel keepers. 








PISO’S CURE FOR ww ) 
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WHERE ALL ELSE FAIL u 
Best Saab Syrup ts A se a 
in time. Sold by druggists. iS 
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The Todd Adjustable Hand Loom 
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Send for descriptive circulars of looms and weaving 
materials and booklet ‘‘ How to Make Hammocks” 


TODD & TODD, 


Inventors and Manufacturers 
730 E. 18th ST., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





KLIPS 


i@4] Bind Papers. Sample dozen, 75 cents. 
Oe Covers to order. Price-List Free. 


Agents Wanted, 
H. H. Ballard, 95, Pittsfield, Mass 









through the Sprague 

system, the original. 

Prepares for the bar 

and for success in 

business or public 

life. Plan approved “am 
by judges and educators. Successful graduat 
Liberal Terma, Special offer now, Catalog free. 
The Sprague Correspondence School of Law 

375 Majestic Blig., Detroit, Mich, 


HAMMOND’S NEW MAPS 


Modern Atlas of the World 


Contains a new series of physical, pe 
itical and historical maps accompanied by 
an index-gazetteer of the _ principal 
towns of the world. 144 pages, 10 x 13 
inches. Sample pages free. 
Mercantile Marine Atlas of the 

World 

In the ordinary atlas the land has receiv- 
ed so much consideration that the ocean 
has to a great extent been neglected. 
Oceans and seas have been cut up irre- 
spective of their natural boundaries in 
order to allow of the land being better 
delineated. This new work, however, 
makes the ocean the first consideration. 
In place of maps of continents, maps of 
the various oceans are given, and maps of 
smaller seas and commercial waterways 
take the place of maps of countries. 
Coaling stations, American and British 
Consular Agencies, distances, light houses, 
light ships, hundred fathom line, etc. 

any maps of ports. Exclusively copper 
plates, beautifully colored. 


Comparative Series of Large 
School Room Maps 


An entirely new series, showing clearly 
both physical and political features. 


Catalogue mailed on receipt of request 


C.S. HAMMOND & CO., 


163 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Pears 


The goodness in Pears’ 
Soap is an antidote for all 


bad complexions. 


For goodness sake use 
Pears.’ 


Sold in America and elsewhere. 





E For High Schools, Academies, and Business Col- $ 
leges. »pelling, Letter Writing, Typewriting, Kng- 

lish, ~bhorthand, Commerciai Law, Arithmetic, 
Bookkeeping, and Business Practice. Used in 
q ee schools of every state. Wealso pub- $ 


sb a pocket dictionary containing 33,000 words. 
[lustrated catalogue free. Address. 


p THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK COMPANY: ¢ 
483 Euclid Avenue,Cleveland, Ohio. 





> 
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The Study of Fiction 


by Correspondence. H. A DAVIDSON, of The 
S uay-Guide Ser-es, will take this winter a few 
Students for C: urses in Fiction, two less ns per 
month; papers corrected, instruction by corres- 
pondence. Terms two dollars per lesson. No 
student for less than tbree months. Two Courses, 
elementary and advanced. Address 


H. A. DAVIDSON 
The Study-Guide Series, Cambridge, Mass. 


A Better Location 
Than Yours 


would be in the Land of Manatee, in Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, Georgia or Florida, 
and we can prove it. 

Write for a copy of the special South- 
ern edition of the Seaboard Air Line 
Magazine, which is superbly illustrated 
and contains hundreds of specific oppor- 
tunities for profitable investment in the 
South and points out a desirable location 
for you, it matters not what your occu- 
pation. A list of orange groves, ban- 
ana plantations, truck and fruit farms 
forsale, will also be forwarded if desired. 


J. W. White 


General Industrial Agent, Portsmouth, Va- 
Seaboard Air Line Railway 


Kelloga’s Deportment Records, 


The use of this system will have animportant moral 
effect upon the conduct of pupils and will be an im- 
portant aid to the management of anyschool. Itis 
equally adaptedto the city,town orcountry school. 
The system requires the use of two books for each 
class, a blotter (or book of original entry) and a ledger 
and individual cards. In the blotter are recorded 
cases of disorder or disobedience as they eccur during 
the day. foreach such offense certain demerits are 

iven, while credits are allowed for continued good be- 
havior. The individual cards are carried by the pupil 
in astrong manila envelope. whose names appear 
on the blotter record forthe day are detained atthe 
close of school and present their cards for an entry of 
the total blotter entries for the day. At the same time 
the teacher makes the same entry on the ledger where 
a page is devoted to each pupil. The cost is as follows : 
Blotter, % cents ; ledger, 30 cents ; cards with manila 
envelopes, 60 cents a hundred 

We will send to any 


S ecial Offer. Principal or Superin- | 


tendent having 6 or more teachers under him a set free | 
provided he will make experiment for asingle term 
andreport results Address 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E, 9th St., N. ¥. 




















READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. | 


Catholic University Affairs. 


A session of the trustees of the Cath- 
olic university of America was held on 
Nov. 16 at Washington. Cardinal Gib- 
bons presided, and those present were 
Archbishops Farley, Williams, Ryan, and 
Keene, Bishops Spalding, Foley, Harkins, 
and Maer, Mr. Charles J. Bonaparte, of 
Baltimore, and Dr. O’Connell, rector of 
the university. 

It was decided that the collection of 
ictures, rare objects of art, and so 
orth, which Thomas E. Waggaman, 

formerly ‘treasurer of the university, 
gave by a deed of trust to the trustees 
in order to secure university funds of 
nearly $900,000 wasted while in his pos- 
session, should be placed on exhibition in 
the American Art galleries in New York 
next January, and then sold in order to 
preserve intact the endowments made to 
the university. This collection is valued 
at $1,000,000, 

The prelates have acquiesced in the 
election of George Tundell as trustee of 
the Waggaman property by the unsecured 
creditors, who are very numerous. Mr. 
Andrew Y. Bradley has been acting by 
appointment of the district courts as 
curator of the property since the failure 
occurred. 


Cardinal Gibbons Appeal. 


As the result of the recent meeting of 
the trustees of the Catholic University 
of America, at Washington, Cardinal 
Gibbons, on Nov. 20, issued a letter to 
all the Roman Catholic clergy in the 
United States on the subject of the uni- 
versity. 

The cardinal informs the clergy that 
while the funds of the university, some 
$881,000 are tied up, owing to the failure 
of the former treasurer, this complica- 
tion in no way affects the land, build- 
ings, or equipment of the university; 
that last year there was no deficit in the 
university’s budget, and that the univer- 
sity has no floating debt. It is confi- 
dently hoped that there is ample security 
for the funds involved in the former 
treasurer’s failure, but the unraveling of 
this business snarl will take much time, 
during which there will be no income 
available for the university’s needs. 
Therefore the cardinal requests that the 
laity be appealed to to contribute liber- 
ally on the first Sunday in Advent, the 
day that the Pope has set apart in the 
United States for making collections for 
the university. 


A Peril in Stamford, Where Else? 


A boy of fourteen named Litchfield, 
who attended the public schools at Stam- 
ford, Conn., some weeks ago was ob- 
served by his teacher to be feverish and 
suffering from a severe sore throat and 
obviously unfit to be present at school. 
She therefore sent him heme with an 
urgent request to his parents that he be 
carefully looked after. The parents be- 
longed to the sect of Christian Scientists, 
and, of course, had observed nothing un- 
usual in the lad, but under this pressure 


LAZY LIVER 


“TI find Cascarets so good that I would not be 
without them. I was troubled a great deal with 
torpid liver and headache. Now since taking 
Cascarets Candy Cathartic 1 feel very much better 
I shall certainly recommend them to my friends 
as the best medicine i have ever seen.” 

Anna Bazinet, Osborn Mill No. 2, Fall River, Mass. 





Best For 
The Bowels 


They WORK WHILE you s Leer 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good. 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 25c, 50c. Never 
sold in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped COQ, 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 6or 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 


on the part of his teacher, they consented 
to think that he might not be in perfect 
accord with the ‘‘ spiritual mind,’’ so they 
called in, not a physician, but a Christian 
Science ‘‘ healer.’ 

The ‘‘healer’’ remained almost con- 
stantly with the boy for nearly a week, 
by which some officious neighbors had 
their suspicions aroused, and going to 
the health officer of Stamford, informed 
him that in their opinion, instead of the 
+ Litchfield boy being merely as Mr. and 
Mrs. Litchfield said,‘‘out of harmony 
with the universe ’’ or something of that 
sort, they thought that he was ill with 
diphtheria. 

_ The health officer, after much opposi- 
tion and only by threatening to use force, 
pushed his way into the Litchfield home, 
and found, alas! not only that the poor 
little boy was dying of diphtheria, but 
alsothat both the other Litchfield children 
were dangerously ill with the same dis- 
ease. 

Investigation also showed that a child 
of the ‘‘healer ’’ was also very low with 
diphtheria. How many other Stamford 
—* have been inoculated time will 
show. 








From what is supposed to have been 
the work of incendiaries, the high school 
a Delavan, Wis., was destroyed during 
the latter part of October. Itwas a new 
structure and the loss to Delavan is very 
severe. 





The Bovinine Co. have published a 
volume containing thousands of testi- 
monials of leading physicians and hospi- 
tals about the success of their prepara- 
tion, especially in typhoid, la grippe, and 
tuberculosis cases. We can recommend 
it from personal use and that of our 
friends in cases of severe indigestion. 
Bovinine is a food, and many teachers 
prefer taking it for luncheon instead of 





taking a hasty, hearty meal. 
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touse SAPOLIO: Iris a 
‘ solid cake of scouring Soap, 
.. used for cleaning purnoses, 
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ASK FOR CATALOG AND PRICES 


SCHOOL DESKS 


ASSEMBLY 
CHAIRS, 


CHURCH and 
HALL SEATING, 


OFFICE and 
LIBRARY 
sy: FURNITURE. 
Great variety of goods - Low prices. 
*‘A” E. H. STAFFORD MEG. CO., CHICAGO, 
(Not in the trust ) 








OUTLINE OF EVANGELINE 
Uniform with our popular series of Outline 
Studies in College English by Maud Elma Kings- 





ley. 15 cents qnch, bostpaid. (Stamps accepted) 
50 Bromfield Street, - + Boston, Mass. 
EDUCATION In its 2th year. Leading 


: high-class monthly maga- 
zine devoted to secondary school interests. $3.00 
& year, 25c. a number. Sample for six two-cent 


stamps. 
if you are to write or speak 
YOUR THEME, on_any educational sub- 
ject, is probably treated by experts in some back 
number or numbers of Education, which we 
could send to you for 35c. each. 
THE PALMER CO. 
50 Bromfield Street, . . 


20° 


A LB. IN 
SeLe. Lots 
RecutarR 

Price 
“ 33 CENTS 
BEST FANCY CREAMERY 


BUTTER AT COST 


The Great American Tea Co. 
31 & 33 VESEY ST., N. Y. 


P 0. BOX 289 TEL 2451 CORTLANDT 


Boston, Mass. 























THE MOST DELIGHTFUL 
OF ALL TRIPS IS VIA: 


JOY LINE 


DIRECT STEAMER BETWEEN 


NEW YORK 
AND BOSTON 


THAT IS A SEAGOING PASSENGER 
STEAMSHIP; RUNS THROUGH WITH- 
OUT CHANGE. THE JO Y LINE 
ALSO HAS A STEAMER EVERY 
WEEK DAY BETWEEN 


NEW YORK ano 
PROVIDENCE 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 
EQUIPMENTandSERVICE the BEST 


W.E. ARNOLD, G. P. A. 
PIER 35, EAST RIVER, NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE: EIGHT HUNDRED ORCHARD 


Dr.W.J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 








Latest and mest pregressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation ef original teeth a 
epeciaity. Established 1868: Appointments 
ey mail er telephone in advance for visitors 





— will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE ScHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 


Current Magazines. 


Harper’s Magazine for December is 
certainly high above the average of even 
the better numbers of the best maga- 
zines. When any monthly can boast of 
containing in one issue a story each by 
Henry James and Mary E. Wilkins 
Freeman, a poem by Richard Le Gal- 
lienne, a series of London studies by 
William Dean Howells, and an historical 
appreciation by Mark Twain, it can 
surely plume itself on having done ex- 
ceedingly well. But when to these is 
added a serial by Mrs. Humphrey Ward, 
Warren Hastings’ own account of his im- 
peachment from the hitherto unpub- 
lished manuscripts in the possession of 
Lord St. Oswald, and a lecture on Ra- 
dium by Sir William Ramsay, the great- 
est of living chemists, one knows not 
what words of commendation to use toward 
the editor. Booth Tarkington and Mar- 
garet Deland, star contributors to any 
other periodical were, no disrespect in- 
tended to them, almost overlooked in 
this blaze of excellence. 


In McClure’s Magazine for December, 
Mr. S. S. McClure himself has an article 
—a sort of editorial as it were. Itisa 
very carefully prepared and maturely 
considered paper on ‘‘The Increase of 
Lawlessness in the United States.’’ It 
would be gvod for the country if every 
serious minded citizen could read this ar- 
ticle. The paper does not awaken en- 
joyable reflections. We Americans seem 
to have drifted away from obedience to 
law simply because it is the law. Our 
English cousins still have that advantage 
over us,and unless we reconsider this 
matter, that one advantage of theirs may 
in the end more than outweigh all those 
other doubtful advantages ot nature and 
temperamental bouyancy which we pos- 
sess. Obedience to law is the only solid 
foundation of national greatness. 


The World’s Work will have accom- 
plished quite a rupture in British tradi- 
tions when it publishes in its December 
number an article, sure to be notable, on 
‘‘The Future of British India,’ by the 
viceroy of India, Lord Curzon, of Kedles- 
ton. In speaking of the viceroy, all 
Americans are glad that Lady Curzon, 
formerly Miss Mary Leiter, of Chicago, 
whose life hung in the balance so long 
during the early fall, has been restored 
to health. 


Tired Nerves. 


A Minneapolis teacher undertook to 
give THE SCHOOL JOURNAL an account 
of a very interesting entertainment in 
her school the day before Christmas; she 
closed the letter by saying ‘‘ My nerves 
are all tired out.’’ 

This statement will describe many a 


|edy in Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites; it 
lis not a drug, bear in mind, but a food 
for the wasted nerves. There are many 
persons who allow nerve weakness or im- 
pairment to go on until they are laid on 
a sick bed; the phosphites are not acure- 
all; they are for impaired vitality—which 
has many causes. Knowing the value of 
the Phosphites this paper confidently 
recommends them. 





Re:t and Health for Mother and Child 


Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been used 
for OVER FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS OF MOTH- 
| ERS for THEIR CHILDREN WHILE TE 3 
WITH PERFECT SUCCESS. It SO THES the 
| OHIL", SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, 
| SURES WIND COLIC, and ‘is the best remedy for 

DLIARRH@A. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for *‘ Mrs. Winsiow’s Soothing 
Sysap. And take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 

ottle. : 
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‘An exquisite Soap | 
Made from } 


PURE OLIVE OIL | 


and recommended by 
Physiclans and Nurses. 


vy Being absolutely pure 
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it has no equal for 
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XJ TOILET or BATH. 
\ Sold by druggists | 
and first-class gro- 
cers. 10 cts. 
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A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., | 
122 Pearl St..N.Y. | 
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Alpgsitive Reliet a> 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 
and all afflictions of the skin. “A [ttle 
higher in price, perhaps, than worthless 
substitutes, but a reason for it.” De- 
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MACK & C0 No. 18 Brown’s Kace 
ay =-_—s Rochester, N.Y. 
Manrfacturers ofthe FAMOUS D. R. BARe 
TON TOOLS, the most complete line of superi- 
or edge tools for Training Schools in the United 
States. Wood Planes Chisels (ail kinds), Addis 
pattern Carving Tools, etc. Catalogue Free. 














All expenses. Clergymen, Teach- 
ers and otbers who can induce 8 


EUROPE FREE 


friends to join my party will be given one free ticket. 


Send for particulars and itineraries to Edwin Jones, 
462 Putman Ave., trooklyn, 








Extra Fine Imported 


56-piece 
China Gea Set 





with an order for 25 lbs. of 
New Crop, 60c., 70c., or 8c. 
Tea, or % lbs, Great Amer- 
ican Baking Powder, 45c. a 
lb., or an_ assorted order 
Teas and Baking Powder, 
or 60 lbs. Bomoso Coftee, 
38c. a Sb., or 50-202. Bottles 
of pure extracts—Vanilla, 
Lemon, etc., or 25-11b. cans 
of Spice any knd abso- 
lutely pure, 50c. a can. 


Address Mr J.1.C.5 care of 


The Great American Tea Co 
Box 289 








| teacher’s case; for such there is a rem-/= 








31-83 Vesey Street, New York 
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CASH REWARD 


W‘: want good agents. Don’t you know of 


some one who has been specially success- 

ful on your local journal, or for books, 

If you do, we want that person’s name 
and address, If you write a letter givmng all you 
know of him we will acknowledge your courtesy 
at once with a copy of Mr. A, M. Kellogg’s 
‘* How to be a Successful Teacher.” If the pere 
son named succeeds, we will send you at the end 
of the year acash reward, We publish the largest 
oldest, and most attractive line of periodicals and 
books for teachers, and many teachers add materie 
ally to their incomes introducing them, Several 
new ‘* big winners” this year, Address Agency 
Department, 


E,L. KELLOGG & CO. 61 E. 9th St. New York 
_ 
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READERS will conter a favor by mentioning THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL when communicating with 
advertisers 














